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MORNING ON JEWANKEE. 
——_~>—_—_——. 
Morn on the mountains blushing stands, 
Her trailing garments wet with dew ; 
Stars glimmer in her rosy hands, 
The thin moon flecks her bosom blue, 





A glorious crown adorns her head ; 
But misty mantles, sweeping wide, 

Adown the verdant mountain sides, 
-The footsteps of the goddess hide. 


The flocks and herds, not yet awake, 
Behold on every westward hill: 

Horses and cattle drowsing stand, 
While sheep and lambs lie snug and still. 


These wait the sun; but from the wood 
The heralds of Aurora raise 
Exulting notes, while all the vales 
Ring with their answering songs of praise. 


I hie me to my hidden spring 
With crystal waters running o’er: 
While wild birds circle round my head, 
And robins hop and run before. 


Sweet scenes! sweet sounds! refreshing air! 
The while I o'er the dewdrops tread, 

The tree whose life I saved* distils 
Its grateful odors on my head. 


Ah! had I but mine own elect, 
Akin to me in blood or heart, 
Here we would gladly pitch our tent, 
And from the mountains ne’er depart. 
° 


Together we would work and rest, 
Together serve and praise the Lord ; 

Our matin and our vesper hymns 
Should echo with the birds, abroad. 


And thus in peace amid the hills, 

Far from the world’s discordant noise 
We'd wait the welcome call to rise 

To hills where bloom eternal joys. 


* A Balm-of-Gilead-tree that my outcries of sorrow saved from 
the chopper. . 








BOOKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—_—_>_—. 

When the eminent publisher Divot, of Paris, was 
about retiring from business, in favor of his son, he 
issued an exquisite edition of Horace, with illustra- 
tions, in 12mo, as a farewell card. When his son 
assumed the business he sent out his card in the 
shape of a petite edition of Virgil, the mate of his 
father’s Horace, and only not superior to it because 
there can be nothing that goes further than perfec- 
ion, This is a genuine gentleman bookseller’s 
proper method of doing business, It is ingenious, 
artistic, literary, and high-bred. The only draw- 
back to the story is the fear that it is not true. But 
then, is that circumstance to be allowed to diminish 
the interest of history? The admission of such a 
Principle would come near to destroy nine-tenths of 
ll our libraries, the greater part of the piquant 
literary anecdotes, and the sovereign whole of news- 
paper personal information. But on the other hand, 
here are the books themselves right before me, one 
printed in 1855 and the other in 1858, each one look- 
ing as if it were bound upon some errand of high 
Courtesy, Surely, this is luxury! The eye feeds 


on these things as no epicure’s tongue ever fed on a 
banquet for the palate. 


A book may be a work of -art without the help of 


very ink—all may strive together to create a work of 
art, if that is art which gives pleasure to a refined 
mind through the element of beauty. 

Alas that beauty should-in this world be dear! 
How is it that Nature makes the most beautiful 
things just as cheaply as the homeliest? Men, on 
the other hand, will turn you off useful homeliness 
at moderate prices, but charge for exquisite beauty 
such rates as will forever keep it from the hands of 
the multitude! It is very plain that men are not 
naturally workmen in beauty. They take to it awk- 
wardly. Not one in a thousand who aims at the 
production of the beautiful succeeds. Nature hits 
almost every time. Man, who boasts himself the 
eldest-born and heir of Nature, has not inherited his 
mother’s skill. What birds she makes, equipped in 
feathers and tuned in song—myriads every year— 
and keeps up the tone of color and pitch of music 
without faltering or forgetting! What marvellous 
impressions she makes of flowers without marring 
the forms or hurting the colors! It is curious to see 
how Nature works—how prodigally, and yet freak- 
ishly. Aside from the great harvest of beauty, the 
heroic pictures in the meadows, and the panoramas 
of the sky, she seems to have a love of nooks and 
corners, and dabs in an effect in some out-of-the- 
way place, on a neglected stump, on a_stone- 
heap, or on the weather-side of a homely rail, that 
makes a man’s eyes dance with pleasure. But few 
see these little love-notes which Nature writes to 
Beauty. The finest things—the sly and arch things, 
the mystery of beauty, the whisperings, and glimpses, 
and secrets, the mischief and waggery of Nature— 
men seldom perceive. They imagine Nature to be al- 
ways in a heroic mood, thinking about hemispheres, 
oceans, eclipses, and other notable things. But 
Nature is a gossip, and loves pets and fribbles, and 
sits in corners with a lapful of trifles, and laughs 
at the useless cares of villagers and the operose art 
of clumsy-handed man ! 

These remarks seem somewhat foreign to my sub- 
ject. Still, we won't rule them out, but hand them 
over to Prof. HuNTINGTON or Artist Pace the next 
time he lectures on art, while we go back to books. 
We are asked, Is not a book valuable simply for 
the ideas itconveys? And reply, It is valuable both 
for the ideas and for the vehicle in which they are 
conveyed. We quite scorn the utilitarian view. Or, 
rather, we would burn at the stake any utilitarian 
who did not open up his definition of utility, and 
allow it to include not simply the uses of the senses 
and things valuable to the flesh, but the values of 
reason, imagination, and the most subtle fancy. The 
finest gossamer thread that poetry ever spun has 
utility as really as the threads which the loom weaves 
into cloth for bodily wear, and in a far finer and 
nobler sense. 

There again! We are wandering from the point. 
Books are good for knowledge which they contain. 
Cats are good for the mice which they catch. But 
does any right-minded man or woman not love the 
family cat—her frolics, her purring, her sleep by the 
chimney-corner, her grave meditations, and her at- 
tempt to square the circle by running around after 
her tail? A henis good for eggs: but for them only ? 
Is there no pleasure ina flock of white hens (the 
Leghorns) on a windy day, on the lawn, or dodging 
in and out of the shrubbery, their feathers ruffled 
and rippled, and their white fan-tails split by the 
wind? Is there no pleasure in watching these 
matrons of the nest as they go crooning about on a 
mild summer day, peering under every leaf, scratch- 
at every open spot, tasting every choice-looking 


one may judge from their grave and solemn air, can 
hardly be anything less wise than SoLomon’s prov- 
erbs or SENECA’s moral maxims? And yet we do 
not despise the egg-producing quality of hens. Oh, 
what a prophecy of custards, cakes, creams, and con- 
fections is a hen’s nest ! 

Now then, can our reader tell what we started to 


—their office of conferring artistic pleasure as well 
as of imparting sound knowledge. If one has an 
eye to discern it, Nature is accustomed to tuck away 
some element of beauty in the folds of the most escu- 
lent and kitchen-bound of all her plants. Is any 


roll big. drops of water in them like silver globes! 





“ngravings. The paper, the type, the binding, the 


morsel, all the while interspersing remarks which, if 


say? Ah! we remember, it was the luxury of books | first principle of conventual life. 


thing less artistic than a cabbage? Yet after a rain 
the broad leaves make saucers of themselves, and 


A leaf of the curled Silesia cabbage might be used | second principle of conventual life. The Superior 


fine head of lettuce. Ah! sitting here on this last 
night of January, the snow thinly drifting in the 
aii, how the vision of summer and the memory of 
salad arise upon us! There is the long white Cos 
lettuce, the Boston Market, the Butter, and the Drum- 
head—a perplexity to choose among so many kinds, 
plump, crisp, solid: there is the spring; pouring 
into the tank is clear sparkling water, into which 
go the lettuce heads, with bubbles of air coming up 
from them like silver shot! How tender is this 
green, how exquisite the lines and veins! We strip 
off the outer leaves, revealing the svirgin bosom in 
its purity. We pile them on the dish, and bear 
them to the table, and now we hear some spare-belly 
sharply criticising such a manifest addiction to the 
senses, as all this account too plainly shows! But, 
stomachically, lettuce does not agree with us, and 
we seldom eat it. We have instanced the foregoing 
facts only to show how artistic, in its way, is even a 
salad. 

We had some remarks to make on books; but 
we shall be obliged to defer the application of these 
illustrations to another time. P 





NUNS AND NUNNERIES. 
‘inenelpiisntos 
BY T. 0. R. KEATINGE, D. D. 
srsicastiigpacidoni 
The philosophy of conventual life is very little 
understood. Now and then, we hear of a young and 
beautiful woman abandoning the world, and it 
shocks all our preconceptions about the matter. 
For the general idea is, that a woman to become a nun 
must be either violently crossed in love, or crazed 
with care, or a soured old maid disgusted with the 
unreality and hollowness of life. Let us be candid 
and admit, that, although each and all these causes 
conduce to the conventual life, there is yet another 
and higher than all. In this age ot materialism 
and scepticism, there are, nevertheless, millions who 
esteem devotion to God and complete obedience to 
His divine behests the true science of living; 
and among these are some whose anxieties in this 
direction are special. Salvation is not an easy mat- 
ter. If it requires the unremitting application of a 
life to excel in any worldly science or business, how 
much more consecration of the entire self is neces- 
sary toacquire the science of the saints! The great- 
est luminaries in the horizon of the Church, after 
long lives of complete self-denial, have confessed at 
last thatthey had only begun to spell out the first 
alphabet of the love of Jesus. Such persons cannot 
deem it possible to follow the Saviour’s example of 
working and praying, being in the world, yet not of 
it. Their world is contained in some propensity 
perhaps intrinsically harmless, or some passion with 
sinful proclivities. To live in that world would, in 
their estimation, with a full consciousness of their 
weakness, be to risk salvation. By a renunciation of 
that for which they feel a strong inclination they 
may hope to escape the pangs of a remorseful repent- 
ance consequent on its gratification. These are 
some of the motives which have been admitted to 
me. And, more than this, some renounce the world 
rom ardent love to God. Let good Christians who 
read this and think they have more light, acknowl- 
edge that the soul in which there is implanted a 
high appreciation of the love of Jesus, and a burn- 
ing desire to do all for His sake, and to show an an- 
swering passion, is decidedly of a heavenly order. 
So the loving disciple St. Joun, less eloquent 
than St. Pau, less zealous than St. Pxrrer, 
stands pre-eminent in Gospel story. The nun who, 
like St. THEREsa, feels this sentiment, 


“O Love, I give myself to Thee, 
Thine ever, only Thine to be,” 


whatever alloy mingles with her devotion, must 
command the esteem of all who are not absolutely 
unbelievers in the possibility of human goodness. 

The total crushing-out of all natural instincts is the 
If they are virtu- 
ous and innocent—say a love of music, flowers, and 


they are capable of perversion, “ since noblest things 
find vilest using,” it isa duty. All humanity isself- 
willed because proud and conceited. It is the hard- 
est possible thing to obey—yes, even to obey where 
love dictates the command—else why do we ever 
disobey God ? To renounce the willis, therefore, the 


as sacred as God's. Covetousness is ingrained in every 
heart; and to those who mortify this tendency 
there is a higher form of it, which we dignify witha 
better name, but which St. Paut calls covetousness. 
‘Covet earnestly the best gifts.” A man covets the 
esteem of pure and good men, the love of wife and 
children, etc.—all which are consistent with true 
piety. These the nun must renounce. Her's must 
be the sentiment which KxBLE so beautifully adopts 


from the Greek poet: 


‘* Father to me Thou art, and Mother dear, 
And Brother too, kind Husband of my heart." 
* * *« * 


So evermore, by Faith’s undying glow, 
We own the Crucified in weal and woe.” 


A mother’s love is a sweet strain of music underly- 
ing the harsh discords of life, the one green spot in 
a life of sin which the hot breath of temptation has 
not withered. But the nun who istrue to the con- 
ventual rule must renounce it. If there are fair and 
beauteous things, angel footprints on the world, that 
suggest home and endearing memories—a book, a 
strain of music, certain flowers, a picture, a poem 
may dothis—she must eradicate them from her soul. 
Eyes framed to make a summer of joy by the light 
of their own loveliness must learn to veil their ra- 
diance and look ever downward. Hands trained 
to love’s gentle ministry must learn the coarse details 
of household drudgery. Natures instinctively deli- 
cate and shrinking must grow familiar with the hor- 
rible and loathsome. Life that in the glow of 
youthful hope looked fair as a summer landscape 
must be loathed and hated asthe existence of a 
prisoner. The one hope supplanting every other, a 
lone starina night of cheerless desolation, is the 
hope of heaven. It is aptly expressed by a monk, 
who interpets his own heart: 


“ For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep: 
* * * 


“The mention of thy glory 
Is unctien to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest.” 


The wealth of woman’s love is lavished by the nun 
on the Blessed Virgin Mother, who is to her mother, 
sister, all. The misery of present existence robs death 
of terror, orthe glory of anticipated heaven swal- 
lows up the shadow of the tomb. Let no one think 
this is in the least imaginary or exaggerated. It is 
far below the reality, and only attempts slight amaly- 
sis of this psychological anomaly. It will suffice to 
convey the estimate of a nun formed by one who has 
heard her confessions. For let me take this op- 
portunity of saying that, while on Biblical, philo- 
sophical, and experimental grounds I wholly dissent 
from the monastic ideal, there is little, if any, ground 
for the catchpenny “revelations” of scandals which 
attract the public. Theseare, among women, rare 
exceptions, and even this is surprising if we think of 
the power vested in the Superior. The authority of a 
head of a religious house is, like episcopal authori- 
ty, based on the decisions of councils and approved 
by the Pope. At onetime it was absolute, and an 
abbess might put anun todeath. The conciliar de- 
crees give us an insight into monastic abuses which 
have now nearly passed away, at least as regards 
women. The Third Council of Constantinople, A. 
D. 682, prohibits nuns from sleeping in convents of 
monks, which is explained by a decree of the Second 
Council of Nice, A. D. 757, abolishing convents 
where nunsand monks inhabited different parts of 
the same building. Nomonk was to sleep in a nun- 
nery or eat with the nuns. Superiors are forbidden 
by the Synod of Frankfort, A. D. 794, to mutilate 
monks or put out their eyes. Another council repeals 
the usage of monasteries to bleed monks and nuns 
once every month “to repress the flesh.” The 
power of death has never been taken from a Superior 
by enactment, but society has rendered it dangerous 
to indulge it. It is resorted to by other medns, as 
in the recent case of the Polish nun, and a case in 
Belgium recorded by “ @alignani’s Messenger.” At 
Louvain, a nun of good family was placed ina 
damp underground cell. The police got scent of 
the matter and forced an entry into the convent, 
where five other nuns were found in a similar posi- 
tion. A Superior can flog a nun even to drawing 


children—their immolation is an act of self-denial. If | blood; she can confine her on bread and water; she 


can keep her without clothing; she can torture her 
mildly by compelling her to swallow nauseous sub- 
stances, putting reptiles and vermin in her room, 
forcing her to wear hair garments of rough and 
prickly texture, branding her with hot irons, and 
compelling her to make the sign of the cross on 
filthy floor with her tongue till it is traced in blood. 











with advantage for a pattern in tracery. So, too, a| isthe one will of the convent. Her commands are 


*** Dec, Monas.” in library of the Vatican, 
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These and many more such powers are vested in the 
Superiors of convents in Rome, where there isno ap- 
peal. They are more or less employed to coerce young 
and ardent spirits. In Rome, the youngest daughter 
ot every noble house is compelled to become a nun. 
Her father or brother cannot give a dowry sufficient 
for her to wed a person of her own station. But 
this dowry entitles her, small as it is, to a place in a 
‘convent. Generally, being forced into repugnant 
vows, she evades them all she can. Her rank pre- 
serves her from gross outrage, but her spirit is 
broken by a process no less sure. She is made 
the scavenger of the household. The sisters 
are encouraged to heap indignities upon her by 
way of breaking her will. At chapter they tell 
all they can to her disparagement while she kneels 
in the middle of the room and receives penance. 
She wears the oldest clothes and goes bare-footed. 
If visitors call, she is said to be in retreat, and is 
not allowed to see them. All sorts of loathsome 
wounds are reserved for her to dress. ‘She is denied 
all sorts of recreation, and if there is anything she 
particularly dislikes, she is compelled to eat or do it. 
It ends in making her spiritless, At first she is re- 
bellious, but starvation tames her. Want of sleep 
is also a great reducer of mental vigor. I have seen 
a nun like this fall asleep in the confessional from ab- 
solute prostration. In every convent there is the bully 
of the Superior, generally a lay sister promoted over 
the choir sisters, and a person of coarse and vulgar 
mind. She has herspies who fear her. General distrust 
is the feeling aimed at. No one nun trusts another, 
and love is unknown. Even the affection which two 
women perfectly unrelated will sometimes cultivate in 
the world is here unknown. Too much kindness 
and civility of one nun to another is held to be sus- 
picious. 

In the year 1867 we were present at the reception 
of a daughter of an ancient Roman house destined, 
whether by choice or parental determination, to the 
little known order of nuns, commonly called in 
Rome, the Buried Alive. Of course this does not mean 
physical interment. Let us explain what it does mean. 
The building occupied by these ladies is “a strict 
enclosure.” The bare-footed Clares is also such, but 
not in this sense. A strict enclosure means that the 
nuns do not go out into the world, but are not de- 
nied all intercourse with it. It is a walled building 
partly antique, partly modern. Its interior I only 
know from the description of the Confessor of the 
Order. It has a small garden wherein grow the 
vegetables that serve for food to the sisters. A well 
supplies their only drink—water. The convent is 
divided into two compartments ; the first is for the 
dying, who correspond to the novices of other or- 
ders, except that, whether they are satisfied or other- 
wise, they cannot depart. They are here initiated 
into the severity of living and austerity of penance, 
whose full acquirement fits them for the second com- 
partment, the dead. Once within the portal over 
which is inscribed, “ We are buried with Christ,” there 
is no past or future for the nun this side the grave, 
but that which lies within the walls. Her habit is 
black, the light of day is excluded, and, if true to her 
vocation, she hastens to die by penances that abridge 
life as surely as poisons. She ceases to belong to 
the world as much as if her requiem had been really 
said, and not in semblance. Family and friends see 
her face no more, nor know when her last breath 
goes forth or her remains are buried. The priest 
who hears her confession does not see her. She re- 
ceives the eucharist through a small hole large 
enough for a mouth. The bishop who was my in- 
formant told me that the nuns generally die without 
extreme unction, as no priest could administer it. 
They never speak to each other except through the 
Superior, They dig their own graves and fill them up 
each thirty-first of December, placing in them a record 
of something to which they have learned to die that 
year. They scourge themselves, fast whole days to- 
gether, habitually eating but one meal daily of vege- 
tables, without salt or other condiment, dry bread 
and water. They lie on beds of ashes and never dis- 
robe. For the very few dealings they have with the 
world, a solitary lay sister is kept who conducts 
business in this way. A circular wheel is fixed in 
the convent wall, divided into two halves. It works 
ona pivot. A person outside the wall wishing to 
convey a parcel or message to the inside, rings a bell, 
and, placing it in the half of the wheel outside, waits 
for his answer. On hearing the bell, the lay sister 
turns the wheel (it cannot move without her), and 
the outside comes inside. The answer is then placed 
in it, and the wheel turned again, so that without 

seeing or hearing anyone, communication may take 
place. The sisters never see this lay sister, who 
lives outside their enclosure in a cell near her wheel, 
to which, like Ixron, she seems chained. When 
death comes in reality, the sister is taken to the 
chapel and laid upon her bier. The office for the 
dead is then chanted, and while the awful De Pro- 
. yo py 7 her ear, she dies! In her habit as 
gene "ety a her, regretting her happiness in 
8 oe probable they do not live more 
iniiiaane tens » 48 it requires a special dispensa- 
the Superior me to penetrate inside the wall to 
On the oidaaton. ae " 
lowed into the ia if yee ores 
pel, but n 
is a very pretty little ehs O one aces the nuns, It 
“© chapel, but simple in the ex- 


treme. On this day it was filled with the élite of 
the priestly world—cardinals, bishops, monsignori, 
Jesuits, Franciscans, Dominicans. The, niece of a 
cardinal and the daughter of a prince was to be pro- 
fessed. The altar was dressed in white flowers, but 
the frontal was black, and the chapel was decorated 
as for a funeral. The service began by the solemn 
chanting of the Dies Ire, during which all eyes were 
resting on the nun-elect. She stood beside her 
mother for the last time, and a lovely married sister, 
whose son, a fine boy, looked on in wonder. The 
father, pale, collected, and stern, stood on her right. 
She was dressed in costly bridal white; gems glis- 
tened on her black hair, but her face was pale and 
her eyes red. The father looked unconcerned. The 
Cardinal Vicar of Rome officiated, in robes of cloth 
of silver, and mitre set in diamonds. His voice 
sounded like that of a judge pronouncing the death 
penalty. The mass began, and proceeded up to the 
Gospel. Then a Franciscan friar preached a sermon, 
in which he painted in glowing colors the joy of the 
bride of Christ—an inconsequent, rambling dis- 
course of one who spoke from hearsay only. Then 
the Cardinal sat in his faldstool with mitre and pas- 
toral staff, and the young girl was presented to him. 
She was very young, about seventcen apparently, and 
certainly could not understand the dread import of 
such an undertaking. The oath of obedience upon 
the crucifix and the relics was taken—the complete 
surrender of self. Then prostrate on her face upon 
the altar steps, PALESTINI’s magnificent Miserere was 
chanted. The girl was lifted up and carried to a 
small screened enclosure, during which the hymn 
Te Deum was chanted. She reappeared divested of 
her bridal attire and clad in black serge, her hair 
hanging dishevelled and her feet bare. A priest 
presented to the cardinal a pair of gold scissors, the 
beautiful head bent before him, and in an instant 
the long curls lay scattered on the altar steps. A 
black veil was thrown over her, and she received a 
crucifix and a rosary. The Litany of the Saints was 
then recited, and the solemn benediction of the nun 
given with incense and holy water. She turned to 
embrace mother and sister for the last time. Her 
little nephew whispered, ‘“ You'll come to see us 
soon?” Her father laid his hand on her head in 

silence, and then placed her hand in that of the car- 

dinal. By this act the parental tie was forever 
gone, and he had no more authority over her. The 

choir began the anthem, “The kingdom of heaven 

is like unto ten virgins that took their lamps and 

went forth to meet the Bridegroom.” The cardinal 

leading the nun approached the convent door, and 

knocked three times with his pastoral staff, exclaim- 

ing, “ Sister Catarina waits in the name of the Lord.” 

A voice within, that of the Superior, answered, 

“ Deo Gratias ;” a key turned in the lock, the door 

opened, the nun entered, the Cardinal Vicar locked 

the door, and turning to the congregation exclaimed, 

“Our sister in Christ is dead!” As if for the physi- 

cally dead, the priest replied, ‘May she rest in 

peace !” 

The spectators had looked for the last time on 

sister Catarina in this world. 

[ To be concluded neat week. } 





IS WOMAN SUFYRAGE CONTRARY TO 
COMMON-SENSE ? 


BY CATHARINI: E. BEECHER. 
——— 
[No. 1.| 

There are many reflecting women opposed to en- 
dowing their own sex with the law-making power 
and civil offices, who feel that neither Dr. Topp nor 
Dr. BUSHNELL, nor any other writer, has done jus- 
tice to their opinions, or clearly set forth the princi- 
ples upon which they are founded. 

Meantime, our friends advocating female suffrage 
are strengthened by the paucity of the arguments op- 
posing them, and maintain that intelligent women 
are restrained from joining them chiefly by the influ- 
ences of custom, or prejudice, or timidity, or more 
unworthy motives. As your paper is read by many 
leading advocates in this attempted “revolution,” 
and as it aims also to sustain fair and free discussion, 
this article is offered as exhibiting the grounds on 
which many silent yet thoughtful women of sense 
and culture would oppose (and by public petitions 
if needful) the attempt to introduce women to polit- 
ical power and offices. 

The question of either individual or national 
“right” must always be decided by the true mode 
of reasoning, whichis defined to be “establishing 
disputed propositions by means of truths already be- 
lieved or granted.” There are many general truths 
which, in practical matters, are always assumed to 
be true, and these are often called “ common-sense ” 
or “principles of common-sense.” One of these 
principles is that that “whatever is for the best good 
of all concerned is right and the opposite is wrong.” 
Whatever theories metaphysicians have originated 
on this subject, all men in practical affairs assume 
this principle as true. 

This, then, is the question, Isit for the best "good 
of all concerned that woman shall vote and hold civil 
offices (for if it is, then she has “a right” to do 0, 
and if it isnot, she has no such right)? In deciding 
this, we must employ another principle of common- 
sense, which is this; “ complicated business demand- 





ing united labors requires division of responsibility 
adapted to the qualifications of the parties ; and with 
this responsibility is involved independent control 
of subordinates employed.” 

In most civilized countries the business of this life 
has been apportioned to the two sexes on this prin- 
ciple. Man, as the stronger and thus best adapted, 
has taken out-door and the heaviest labors; while 
woman, as more delicate, has taken in-door ,labor, 
and the training of children and servants. Thus 
the division of responsibilities has been adapted to 
the qualifications of the parties. And this arrange- 
ment, while it is rarely found among barbarous na- 
tions, such asthe Africans and our Indians, and 
while it has many exceptions among European na- 
tions, will be found to be everywhere the natural re- 
sult of growing intelligence and increasing civiliza- 
tion. It is always the “lower orders” that work 
their women in the field. 

With this division has ordinarily been united in- 
dependent authority to control the subordinates em- 
ployed. The woman does not direct and control 
those who are carrying out the plans of the husband, 
nor if a man acts according to the principles of com- 
mon-sense does he interfere with the woman’s sub- 
ordinates who are to execute her plans. Each may 
sympathize, counsel, remonstrate, or entreat, but nei- 
ther can rightfully interfere to control where respon- 
sibility rests with the other. This principle is as- 
sumed as true in all kinds of business. That many 
women have rare executive ability we are proud to 
know ; and we believe that, with proper training 
and opportunity, many more would develop such 
characteristics both in household regulation and in 
larger affairs of business. Butthe refined and refin- 
ing principle of the division of labor according to 
qualification is still true. 

We will now apply these principles to the matter 
of civil government. But as a preliminary we must 
secure clear ideas of law and of moral and physical 
power. Lazo in its widest sense signifies that which 
is fixed and uniform; but in reference to civil gov- 
ernment it is defined as “fixed and permanent rules 
enforced by the highest power of the State.” 

Now there are two kinds of power— viz., physical, 
which controls by personal restraints and inflictions, 
and moral power, which controls by motives address- 
ed to reason, conscience, and the affections. The dis- 
tinctive feature of civil law isthat it is to be en- 
forced by physical power. The chief executive 
magistrate and the sheriff are representatives of ‘the 
highest power of the State,” which, in case of re- 
sistance, sustains these officers in arresting, and en- 
forcing the penalties of law. Civil law always im- 
plies rules, penalties for disobedience, and physical 
power to enforce them ; and whenever this power is 
lost, then civil government is at an end. Men may 
continue to obey enactments under the control of 
reason, conscience, and affection, but there is no civil 
government when physical power to enforce law is 
taken from rulers. 

Heretofore in our nation, the law-making and ex- 
ecutive powers have always been given to men rather 
than to women and children, because men are “ best 
adapted to” these duties by their superior physical 
power. Andas the highest physical power of the 
State resides with the men, the law-making and ex- 
ecutive business has been regulated by the majority 
of men as “the highest power of the State.” And 
so the rules of common-sense, of our civil govern- 
ment, andof the Bible have all read alike, “Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers.” That 
is, obey all human laws sustained by physical power 
to enforce them, except such as conflict with the 
higher law and higher power of the Supreme Ruler 
of All; in which last alternative we are to “obey 
God rather than man,” whatever consequences may 


result. 
In this view, a vote isnot, as some have said, a 


mere “expression of opinion.” Instead of that, it 
is the appointed mode of ascertaining which is that 
majority which is invested with the highest physi- 
cal power of the State, and, as such, entitled to make 
and enforce law. 

It is now proposed by the advocates of female 
suffrage to add to the voting power the whole fe- 
male sex on the same terms given to men. Should 
this be done, we should be made liable to emergen- 
cies in which the law-making majority would con- 
sist chiefly of women, while the highest power of 
the State toenforce law would be witha minority, 
chiefly of men. For illustration, it is claimed that, 
as a sex, Women are more virtuous than men, and 
that if they had the law-making power they would 
stop the sale of alcohol and tobacco and other 
vicious practices. The tendency of this would be 
to draw the vicious into one party and the virtuous 
into another ; and women, being the most virtuous, 
would constitute the larger portion of the majority. 
Thus the law-enacting power would be with the 
weaker party as the majority, while “the highest 
power of the State,” which alone can enforce law 
would be with the minority. This would subvert 
the very foundation of our government, which as- 
sumes that the law-making and the executive power 
shall both rest with the majority of voters. 

It may beurged, in opposition, thatit often occurs 
in our nation that it is not the actual majority hold- 
ing the highest power which receives govermental 





control, But, in reply, it is maintained that this 


only occurs in cases where the majority care so littl. 
about the matters involved as not to exercise the 
power they possess. In our own history we see ay 
illustration, when the Southern States, though g 
minority, wielded govermental power,simply because 
the majority permitted it, rather than to apply the 
last resort of a physical struggle. But eventually 
the majority, by means of its “ higher power,” took 
both its law-making and law-enforcing prerogatives, 
So in our revolutionary struggle, the question was, 
Which is the “ higher power?” Battles gave the 
answer, and Great Britain resigned her colonies, 

But it may be urged that, should women receive 
the ballot, a time would never come when most men 
would beinthe minority and most women in the ma. 
jority, and in such circumstances as to endanger g 
physicat contest. Perhaps not ; but the framers of our 
instruments of civil government, as yet, have pro. 
tected us from such a liability; and no human pre. 
science can make it certain that so fundamental a 
changeas the one demanded would not involve just 
such an emergency. 

Here it is important to recognize the fact that, in 
our government, the majority which legislates and 
governs does not include either one half the inhab- 
itants or even a majority of the sex holding “ the 
highest power of the State;” for all young children 
are excluded, and all the strong, intelligent, and good 
men under twenty-one, and all unnatugalized foreign 
residents, and all disqualified by crime, insanity, and 
various other disabilities. In short, the voting ma- 
jority consists of a certain portion of the male sex 
who are empowered to act as trustees or guardians, 
not only for all the women and _ children and all not 
voters, but for the large portion of dissenting voters, 
who are forced to obey laws they did not make and 
often do not approve. 

These statements indicate the mistakes made, 
even by some noted jurists, in the interpretation of 
the civil instruments setting forth the principles on 
which our State and National governments are 
founded. These documents affirm that ‘all men 
are created equal;” that all are equally “ entitled to 4 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ;” that cer- 
tain privileges are “inalienable rights ;” that “ gov- 
ernments derive their just power from the consent 
of the governed ;” that “the foundation of all free 
governments is theright of the people to participate 
in their legislative councils,” and that “taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

Now, when we interpret these expressions we are 
to recognize the fact that the most important words 
employed sometimes have a wider and sometimes a 
more limited sense,so that what is affirmed is true 
in one sense and in another sense it is false. Thus 
that “all men are created equai” is true in this 
sense: that, as children of one Father in heaven, 
each one has the right to have his happiness regard- 
ed and treated as equal in value to that of every 
other one; just as inthe earthly family, each child 
has an equal right to have his best good thus re- 
garded. In this sense it is true that woman has equal 
rights with man, both in the family and State. 

But in another relation all men and women are 
not created equal in rights. The Creator has _insti- 
tuted two great classes, each with diverse rights and 
privileges—viz., the strong and the weak. To the 
strong are given one class of duties and rights, and 
to the weak another class. The strong are to sup- 
port, protect, and provide for the weak ; to give them 
care, attention, and precedence, as if they were the 
most important and most honorable; and in doing 
this they themselves are to take the most laborious 
and self-denying employments. 

On the other hand, the weak are to submit to the 
strong and obey their laws, so far as they do not con- 
flict with the laws of God. Thus children are to 
submit to both mother and father, servants to both 
mistress and master, wives to husbands, and hus- 
bands to civil magistrates. In all these relations, 
all men and women are not equals, but some are su- 
periors and others are subordinates. 

When it is said that all men have an equal and in- 
alienable right to “liberty,” it is true in this sense— 
that they are entitled to the liberty of secking hap- 
piness in any way that does not interfere with “the 
best good of allconcerned ;” but it is not true in any 
sense that encroaches on general welfare. 

When it is said that all just power is derived from 
the consent of the governed, that the foundation of 
free governments is the right of the people to partici- 
pate in their legislative councils, and that the foun- 
dation of all free governments is the right of the 
people to govern, all such expressions are to be in- 
terpreted in the sense intended by the writers and 
as the people understood them. And it is certain 
that the framers of our civil instruments did not 
mean, and were not understood to mean, that women 
and children were to vote or become members of 
legislatures ;.nor that every woman and child must 
give an individual “consent” in order to confer 
“just power” on rulers. 

So, when it issaid that “all inhabitants having 
such qualifications as they shall establish, shall hav¢ 
equal right to elect officers and be elected,” the 
known opinion of the writers forbids us to include 
women and children in the term “all inhabitants.” 
The meaning both intended and understood ws 
that all men of certain age and qualifications in 4 





State are “they” who shall establish the qualif- 
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cations for voting and holding office, and that 
then all men having these qualifications shall have 
an equal right to elect officers and be elected. 

It thus appears that the words “ people” and 
« jnhabitants,” like many other words, are used 
sometimes in their widest and sometimes in a re- 
stricted sense, and that in these civil instruments 
the limited and not the more general sense is the 
true one. And the great mistake of those who are 
urging “‘ woman's right” to the ballot is owing to 
the want of a habit of applying the principles of 
common-sense to practical questions and of apply- 
ing the rules of interpretation to the civil instru- 
meuts of our own State and nation. 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
Seth eee 
MEANS OF GRACE. 
steer ta es 
Dear Editor: 


Our minister last Sunday preached a sermon on 
“Means of Grace.” Ihave no doubt it was a very 
useful and very excellent discourse. But it set my 
mind upon a train of thought quite different from 
that which the minister pursued. In fact, this is by 
no means an infrequent occurrence. Some sermons 
do me good by giving me something to think of. 
Other sermons do me good by telling me to think 
for myself. I very often start with the text and 
weave a very different fabric from that of the work- 
man in the pulpit. Wandering thoughts in public 
worship are often chided. But wandering thoughts 
are sometimes the best ones. They wandered very 
wide of the leader last Sunday. I thought to my- 
self I should like to preach a sermon on “ Means of 
Grace.” The church I was in would afford me 
abundant material for illustration. I fancy the dis- 
course would be unlike that which the minister de- 
livered. The heads would be something like those 
I give below, but the subject would be capable of 
very great expansion : 

I. Fresn Arr.—A curious soporific tendency seems 
to belong to the church at Wheat-hedge. It re- 
minds me every morning of the legend of Sleepy 
Hollow and the German story of the Dérnrdschen. 
The minister attributes the dullness and heaviness 


of his congregation to spiritual stupidity. I attri- 
bute it to lack of oxygen in the air. 
Under our church is a basement. It is oc- 


cupied as a Sunday-school room, and is crowded 
from half-past nine till eleven, the hour of our morn- 
ing service. A hundred and fifty children breathe 
over and over its fetid atmosphere. 
ventilation—no chance for any. In this basement 
are two portable furnaces. They warm both the 
basement and the church. The deoxidized air goes 
into these furnaces and supplies them with their 
only draught. What little oxygen the children have 
left the furnaces consume. 


There is no 


The atmosphere, thus 
deprived of all means of supporting life, is then sent 
up into the church. The doors are double. The 
windows are kept tightly closed. Lest, however, 
any particles of oxygen should be carelessly admit- 
ted, a couple of red-hot stoves are put right at the 
entrance to consume what little air the incoming 
worshippers bring with them. No wonder the con- 
gregation grow heavy. No wonder the minister al- 
ways has a headache in the afternoon. No wonder 
that Deacon 8's head nods occasionally on his breast, 
and Mrs, Harpcap has to divide her energies about 
equally between taking care of JoHNNy, whose head 
is pillowed on her lap, and poking the hymn-book 
at Mr. Harpcap to keep him from snoring. No 
wonder the choir sings draggingly— 
‘‘ Our souls can neither fly nor go 
To reach immortal joys.” 

“Why,” cries the minister, in his prayer, “ are we so 
dull and heavy and stupid? Why are our souls so 
blind and we so unable to appreciate Thy presence 
and the glory of unseen and immortal verities ?” 
Why? One reason is because we cannot breathe. 
We cannot expect to be spiritually-minded when we 
are half suffocated. Drop a window. That is the 
first step toward a revival. Fresh air is not an in- 
significant means of grace. 

II. Some reasonable provision against changes of 
temperature would be a very desirable means of 
grace. Three or four Sundays ago it was cold—cold 
at least for this tropical winter. The church was not 
half crowded. The parson preached with his over- 
Coat on. My wife kept on her furs and her arctic 
Overshoes, Our noses were red and our toes half frost- 
bitten, and our teeth chattering with cold before 
Service was over. Every man, woman, and child 
tired 4 shot at the poor sexton. He was absolutely 
riddled. The next Sunday was like spring. The 
Sexton, mindful of previous criticisms, arranged his 
fires for a temperature at zero. ‘The furnaces roared 
= blazed as if they had been especially prepared to 
Pg ni story ot Shadrach, Meshech and Abed- 
ion her “ stoves were red-hot. We sweltered all 
Mr. Sons ergy as ; Deacon 8. opened a window. 
akan & 8 - it down again, because it blew 
0°. ‘Thea Ho unday the thermometer was about 
0 cae + it could hardly have been less than 
Sunday ibe ynaenigs the church profited either 
thus alternate “ ly aro tI 
 de'aek nea “igre the equator and the poles? 

at it was the sexton’s fault, He 


did as well as he knew how. The care of a church 
ought never to be left to a sexton; certainly not 
when he is a carpenter, or shoemaker, or farmer, or 
saddler, through the week, and only is sexton on 
Sundays, at the meagrest of meagre salaries, or at 
none atall. The church that is left to the sexton is 
like the house that is left to servants, The Session 
or Board of Trustees ought always to have a com- 
mittee, who would personally look after the condition 
of the church. 

IiI. “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” Is there 
not such a text in the Bible? It is good enough to 
be there, at all events. If it is true, godliness must 
be a long way from some of our churches. A church 
may be poor, ill-cushioned, bare in walls, uncarpeted ; 
but is there any excuse for dirt? Two or three Sun- 
days ago I saw a curious scene. JENNIE WHEATON 
and her cousin Lucy came into church before the 
rest of the family. Jennie is about ten or eleven 
years old, the very pink of neatness and propriety. 
Before she took her seat she took out her pocket- 
handkerchief and carefully dusted the back of the 
pew. Then she lifted her silk over-skirt carefully to 
guard it against the dust that still remained. Her 
precaution was not unnecessary. I have seen Mrs. 
Laicus more than once carry her mark of the church 
on the back of her velvet sack. It is dreadfully dis- 
couraging to spiritual feeling to be compelled to go 
through a cleaning process after you get home from 
church. Sunday before last Mrs. Laicus and the 
children and I went to our pew as usual. When 
Mrs. L. reached the door she stopped abruptly. 
The children waited her movements. I waited 
on them. We blocked up the aisle. I looked 
back to see what was the cause of the obstruction. 
The stove-pipe had sprung a leak. A little pool 
of creosote had formed on our seat, and bespattered 
the cushion and the floor. We looked on a moment 
in dismay, then scattered. Mrs. L. found a refuge in 
Mr. Waeaton’s pew. Isat with Deacon 8. We at 
last got places. But Ido not think we got much 
grace out of the means that Sunday. Perhaps it was 
the creosote as much as the parson’s text which set 
me thinking. At all events, the result of that Sun- 
day’s service was this lay sermon. I claim no copy- 
right in it. Any minister is welcome to these heads 
of a discourse on ‘“* Means of Grace.” He will find, I 
think, that with time and thought the theme will 
develop into one of large proportions. 

Yours, &c., 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


LAIcvus. 








THE BROTHER ARTS. 
——<—__— 

Three brothers passed me on their way, 
Across the meadows rich and green, 
To where the distant hills were seen 

This summer day. 


One caught his carol from the bird, 
And, humming as he walked along, 
Poured forth upon the air a song 

The sweetest heard. 


Another snatched a forest leaf, 
Aud on it graved strange woodland things, 
And clouded it with flitting wings 

As fair and brief. 

The third looked on them both and smiled, 
Then wove the melody of birds 
And rustic pictures into words 

‘As pure and mild, 


And as they moved beyond recall 

I said, within my heart of hearts, 

‘They well have learned their noble arts— 
God shield them all!” 


THE RUNAWAY REGICIDE. 
—-_>——_ 
BY 8. P, PRICHARD. 
—_-_~>_—- 
One day, about two hundred and seventy years 
ago, on the southern coast of England, in the county 
of Sussex, an old Puritan minister was happy be- 
cause a little boy was born. 
That tiny baby he thought would grow up and 
preach, just as he preached. It istrue that the baby 
grew to be a man, and that he did do a great deal of 
preaching in his time, but some of it was just a little 
bit queer for a Puritan divine. 
There was a war, andthe baby grown to manhood 
entered the Parliamentary army. He was first a 
quartermaster, then a colonel of foot, and afterward 
a general. 
After a man gets to be a general he” doubtless 
thinks he can rise to almost any height, and becomes 
very daring. So this man was a member of Parlia- 
ment, and, in that office, he sentenced to death 
Cuar.es I. of England and signed the death-war- 
rant. 
When King CHARLEs was dead, CroMWELL called 
him up into his House of Lords, and that was the 
highest point of earthly grandeur he reached except 
one. 
When the English people demanded a king again, 
and Car.Es II. was called to his throne, how do 
you think this man felt who had illegally put to 
death the new king’s father ? 
Of course he was frightened,{for heran away. On 
the 27th day of July, in the year 1660, the inhabit- 
ants of Boston were made happy by a piece of good 
news, A ship was seen coming into the harbor, and 
it was known that it had come from home—for the 











children all gathered to see the ship come in. 

It sailed and it sailed upthe harbor, and Captain 
Kipp was not in it, but two of the king’s judges were, 
and they landed boldly, because they knew that no 
one in America had learned that England hadaking 
again. They visited Governor EnpicoT and the 
grand men paid them many attentions. 

They went to meeting on the Lord's day, and to 
lectures and fasts and thanksgivings, and were admit- 
ted to the “sacrament.” They preached a great 
deal too; but their time was short. The news came 
that Cares II. was on his throne, and that all the 
judges except sevea would be pardoned. When 
the list came, their names were left out. So the 
New-Englanders knew that it was dangerous to have 
the regicides in their houses any longer. 

On the 22d of February, in 1661, the governor 
summoned a court, to consult about securing them, 
and four days after that, the major-general and the 
lieutenant-general ran away from Cambridge. How 
they travelled no one knows—but there was a good 
minister in New Haven, the Rev. Mr. DAVENPORT, 
who is supposed to have had knowledge of their 
coming to Connecticut, for he preached to the peo- 
ple a very curious sermon from Isaiah xiv. 3, 4. 

The ministers were the kings of that early tite, 
and Iam sure after such a sermon as that was, few 
householders would have dared to refuse to “hide 
the outcasts.” 

The news of the king’s proclamation reached New 
Haven, and again the generals ran away. They 
went up to New Milford and made themselves known 
there at midday, but in the next night they stole 
back through the great forests to New Haven, and 
lay hid in the minister's house until the birds were 
singing and the flowers coming. Then came news 
again. King Cuarves II. had caused ten of the 
judges to be executed, and had sent out a royal man- 
date to the governor to cause our two men to be 
secured. 

Then two men, KELLARD and Kirk, started out 
to search for them. They entered housesand looked 
them over from cellar to garret; they made the 
careful housekeepers indignant; they demanded the 
men of the governors and magistrates. A reward 
was offered for their apprehension. Oftentimes the 
pursuers were on their track—once in sight of the 
runaways; once they left the “back-door” of a 
house at the same instant KeLLtarp and Krrx 
touched the threshold of the front-door. Going 
around ina circle, they eluded them and returned to 
the same house. Mr. DAVENPoRT had issued his in- 
structions by Divine law, which the people believed 
was higher than the king’s command, and they 
dared not give them up. Fora month, the twomen 
lived in acave on West Rock, near New Haven, and 
were fed by a boy who used to carry toa certain 
rock, every day, a basket of provisions, and leave it 
there. His father told him “it would be found by 
some men who were at work inthe woods.” Hedid 
not tell him that the work of their lives was hiding 
and running away. 

Suddenly the regicides disappeared from Connect- 
icut. The years passed on and no one seemed to 
know what had become of them. 

King Puimrp’s war took place. The Indians 
were all hostile to the white men, except Uncas and 
his warriors. Because of the war,a fast was held, 
and the inhabitants of the town of Hadley were at 
public worship in their meeting-house on the 1st day 
of September, in 1675, when the war-whoop startled 
them. The house was surrounded with Indians, 
terrible in their war paint and deadly hate. A few 
of themen were armed, but sudden terror seized up- 
on them; they believed they were too few in num- 
ber to fight, and that the Indians would kill them 
all. 

Suddenly, in their midst, a great, deep voice was 
heard commanding the men to take their places in 
battle array. The startled peeple looked to see who 
it was and beheld a white-haired man they had 
never seen until that moment. He wore a military 
costume, unlike any that the colonists knew. These 
men and women had just been praying to God for 
deliverance from their enemies, the Indians. At 
once, they shouted—little children joining in the 
cry—‘ It is the angel of the Lord, come to fight for 
us.” 

Under such belief, do you wonder that the men 
gained courage; that they grew bold and daring, 
and went into the thick of the fight, feeling strong 
enough to put to flight an army of savages ? 

The Angel commanded them and they obeyed, 
and, as night came down, the enemy fled. 

They turned to bless their preserver in the name 
of the Lord, and he was gone, as they believed, to 
heaven. 

The years passed on and the story of the Angel of 
Hadley became familiar to the colonists. They be- 
lieved it most devoutly, and so do we to this day, 
except that, whereas they believed he descended 
from heaven, we believe he ascended from the Rev. 
Mr. RussE.’s cellar, where he had been in hiding 
for years, and came forth to order the battle, as he 
had ordered battles under CromWELL, on to vic- 
tory. 

The man was Wii11aM Gorre, the little boy, 
born so many years ago in England, who was a regi- 





poor souls who first lived on our cold coast still 


called England home—and men and women and little | 


SS 
ness and dens, in cellarsand caves, who was the An- 
gel of Hadley, and who died at last in secret, who 
was buried in silence, and whose grave I lingered 
by a few days ago. It is in New Haven Green, close 
by the old Centre Church, and was never disturbed 
by English king. 


Christian Work. 























THE DISENTHRALLED, 
——_—_—>-——— 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
—~__——_ 
He had bowed down to drunkenness ; 
An abject worshipper ; 
The pulse of manhooi’s pride had gone, 
Too faint and cold to stir; 
And he had given his spirit up 
Unto the humblest thrall; 
And, bowing to the poisoned cup, 
He glovied in his fall. 


There came a change—the cloud rolled off, 
And light fell on his brain— 
And, like the passing of a dream 
That cometh not again, 
The shadow of his spirit fled; 
He saw the gulf before— 
He shuddered at the waste behind, 
And was a man once more. 


He shook the serpent’s folds away, 
That gathered round his heart, 

As shakes the sturdy forest oak 
Its poison vine apart; 

He stood erect—returning pride 
Grew terribly within, 

And conscience sat in judgment on 
His most familiar sin. 


The light of intellect again 
Along his pathway shone, 

And reason, like a monarch, stood 
Upon its golden throne; 

The honored and the wise once more 
Within his presence came— 

And lingered oft on lovely lips 
His once forbidden name. 


There may be glory in the might 
That treadeth nations down— 
Wreaths for the crimson warrior, 

Pride for the king!y crown; 
But glorious is that triumph hour 
The disenthralled shall find 
When evil passion boweth down 
Unto the God-like mind. 








THE SOCIAL EVIL. 
—_>—_—— 
NO. II1.—ITS CAUSES. 
——— 
BY THE REV. ALFRED O. ROE. 
—_»——— 


In addition to the general reasons, mentioned in our 
last number, which are lowering the moral tone of so- 
ciety, there are special temptations in the way of woman. 
These must be clearly understood, if we would point 
out the prin-iples which must underlie any successful 
work of reform. 

We have given the number of fallen women in New 
York at 18,000 or 20,000 ; and this is within the tiuth. 
This element of our dangerous population may be di- 
vided into three classes, which are what they are, for 
very different reasons, and must be dwelt with on dif- 
ferent principles. 

First. What may be called the natural crop of the 
enement-house system. 

Second. Those who have become familiar with the 
thought of evil from the influences of the theatre, of 
evil literature, the love of dress, the tendencies of fast 
life—who tamper with it, and so are swept down. 
Third. Those who, having been deceived through 
ignorance or misplaced affection, or urged on by want, 
vr overcome by sudden temptation, have fallen ; and 
yet would gladly return were the way open. 

There are more than 480,000 of the population of 
New York who live in tenements, sometimes forty or 
fifty families to a house. Six or eight individuals—fa- 
ther, mother, and half-grown children, and even com- 
parative strangers—are crowded into aliviag and a bed- 
room, or even a single apartment. In such circum. 
stances there can be none of the decencies of life. 
Modesty is unknown and chastity rare. Girls if at- 
tractive, grow up naturally into prostitutes. Hence, the 


and sailors’ dance-houses of the lower part of the city. 
Any abomination that earth has known may be found 
here. Even brother and sister, father and child, live in 
unholy union. These are horrible statements, and yet 
facts, which can be reached only by removing the causes 
which produce thea. 

The general causes which lower the tone of moral 
purity with men act with greater intensity on the more 
susceptible nature of woman. A woman, who gazes on 
a spectacle like the Black Crook or White Fawn, or 
who reads a vile French novel, has done. her. moral 
being the same wrong as aman who has lied, or be- 
trayed trust, or played the coward, She has sinned 
against her womanhood. The woman loses moral stam- 
ina, and has no sense of purity. There is no religious 
principle in the day of temptation, and no protection 
but a regard for appearances and the decorums of 
society. From this class houses of assignation de- 
rive their chief support; and such women are to be 
found even in the highest grades of wealth and intel- 
ligence. These and other influences of fast life are in- 
tensified by the leve of dress and display. Many shop- 
girls, too, female clerks, and wives in moderate circum- 
stances, resort to such places, and are tempted to sin 
from like motives. They sacrifice their virtue to their 
vanity, Husbands are away during tho day; It is easy 
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suspect. When a woman has started thus on the overt, 
down-hill road to rain, she seldom stops short of its 
bitter end. 

These two classes are the result of a highly artificial 
state of society; and though increasing rapidly in our 
large cities, are not to be found in large numbers else- 
where. 

The third class is by far the most numerous, and is 
to be found everywhere. These are in most cases more 
sinned against than sinning. They have been overcome 
by sudden temptation, or been deliberately trapped and 
seduced. They have loved and trusted, and found the 
idols of their hearts very devils. They have been 
hunted down by utter want. They have had loved ones 
dependent upon them, or little children wailing at 
home from cold and hunger. I know tales of the way 
in which these poor ones have been pulled down that 
should wring tears, it would seem, from the very 
stones. Take one: 

In the lower part of the city, in the First Ward, a call 
came to the mission station to have the missionary go 
and visit a family in very reduced circumstances, the 
father being in a dying state. He was absent, and did 
not receive the message till evening. He went and found 
the place. The family had evidently seen better days, 
though now in abject poverty. It was bitter cold. 
There was no food, no fire. A little babe was wail- 
ing on the bed, and the man was now so far gone that 
he could not speak. Mother had gone out, the children 
said, to get some money. As the missionary busied 
himself to do what he might, she came hastily in. 
‘*Man! man! why didn’t you come an hour ago? 
There,” she said, in an undertone, as she dashed her 
bundles on the floor, ‘‘there is the price of my soul!” 

Shall these cases be treated as akin to those of the 
second class? 

The valuable work of Dr. Sanezr, to which I have 
already alluded, shows that only about a quarter of the 
total number of the fallen enter vpon the life deliberate- 
ly. Nearly a third are driven into it by want. To this 
same purport is the testimony of the mistress of one of 
the most luxurious up-town houses of gildedvice. From 
one of the best families of New York, a kind-hearted 
woman, though ruined and deserted, and the keeper of a 
house of ill-fame, her hand is ever open to any poor 
girl who wants to return, and her information has been 
of great value to me. 

Betrayal and destitution are, then, the principal causes 
of prostitution in cases which we can hope to benefit. 

Those named in the second class come less frequently 
under public notice ; those of the first are the hopeless 
inmates of the dens of Water street and the hells of the 
First Ward ; but those of the class last spoken of can 
be reached-and saved on the broadest scale, if only we 
meet them at the right time and in the right way. 

Of these means I shall speak in my next and closing 
article. 








LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
——~<____ 
THE SENSE OF SINFULNESS. 


Fripay Eventne, Feb. 4, 1870. 

We all know that there is a great deal of difference 
in the quality of any given article. There isa great 
deal of difference in the quality of bread. There is 
difference in the quality of silk; in the quality of 
broadcloths ; in the quality of microscopes; of spy- 
glasses. In any class which includes a large variety, 
“there is gradation. 

The same is true of mental experiences in every man 
that thinks, and thinks finely, penetratingly, compre- 
hensively, or importantly. Not every man that has 
enthusiasm has enthusiasm of equal quality. It may 
be the enthusiasm of the lower feelings; it may be 
the enthusiasm of the common and intermediate af- 
fections ; or it may be moral enthusiasm. And of 
moral enthusiasms there is a wide range, inferior, in- 
termediate and superior in quality. 

It isso with every Christian experience, and every 
undisciplined experience of the Christian life. We 
speak about repentance and sorrow for sin as if they 
were one and the same thing; as if they were a cer- 
tain definite something, of which every one might take 
off enough to make a garment for himself, and put it 
on, and wear it, and then be said to have repented, and 
to be accepted in the Christian life. We speak about 
repentance as if it were taking off the garments of sin, 
and putting on the robes of righteousness. 

The sense of sin is probably not alike in any two 
persons, specifically. Generically it is alike in all. In 
its great moral and essential elements it must be the 
same ; but in its specific character it is not the same. 

Take a man, for instance, whose whole life is keyed 
low, who is of a coarse organization, the strength of 
whose life is material, physical ; and who, if he repents, 
will repent with the predominant characteristics of his 
experience on the level where he stands. That ex- 
perience, if I may so express myself, will be a substan- 
tial but very coarse fabric. 

If a man be of a finer nature; if he be accustomed 
to think, to feel, and to live much higher up, and he 
repents of sin, he will repent according to the posi- 
tion in which his own mind lies. You see this exem- 
plified in children. You are quite familiar with the 
fact. It is not obscured by metaphysical speculation. 

Every one that is ina school is accustomed to see a 
vast difference between the ways in which children 


take the conviction of wrong. If you point out to one 


child his wrong, he sulks ; it makes him ugl 
. : and cross 
and dogged. - And not iy! 


ve until you whip it out of him 
(for yeu have to whip it out of him) does he confess. 
ae higaaer because he would rather confess than 


Engaged with him in the same mischief is another 


*boy who is of abetter nature, and stands higher; and 
though he joinsthe other boy in denying the wrong; 
although he is in complicity with him in lying, yet, 
after a little while, when you have reasoned with him, 
if you put it to him, he gives up and says, ‘ Well, I 
did it.” He does not need to be whipped. You can 
reach him with moral suasion and reasoning. 

There is another lad sitting by and listening, and be- 
coming red in the face; and after these two boys have 
got through their little experience, he bursts out cry- 
ing. The teacher turns round and says, ‘*‘ What is the 
matter with you?” ‘‘I was doing -it too,” he says. 
‘‘You were? Why, I didn’t suspect that.” He nei- 
ther needed to be whipped nor reasoned with. There 
was something in him that made him feel that he could 
not sit and see these other boys, who were no worse 
than he, punished, while he escaped punishment; and 
he could not rest till he had confessed that he was as 
guilty as they. 

These three boys committed the same wrong, and 
they all acknowledge that wrong, and are sorry; but 
they are brought to the point of acknowledgment and 
sorrow in very different ways—one by whipping, the 
next by a great deal of reasoning and persuasion, and 
the other without a word being said to him, by the gen- 
erous impulses of his own nature. 

Now, there is just that difference in repentance among 
men before God. Some men never repent until the 
hand of the Lord is heavy on them. They go in ways 
sin that they and all their neighbors know to be sinful ; 
and it is not until God Jays upon them his hand once and 
again, and finally, as it were, blocks up their way, that 
they are at last brought to say, “‘I have sinned! I have 
sinned!” And then they make a sort of conditional 
repentance, saying, ‘‘If the Lord will let me alone this 
time, I will repent and reform.” Well, that is very 
low; yet, brethren, it is better for a man to repent 
from the lowest feeling of his nature than not to re- 
pent at all. But there is something better than that. 
Another man has been doing wrong; and, while he 
is yet in prosperity, while he has suffered no apparent 
harm from the wrong-doing—from the exercise of pride, 
of vanity, of the various sinful affections—he hears the 
truth preached, and turns it in his own mind, and rea- 
sons with himself; and finally, after a great deal of in- 
ward struggle, he says, “‘I am wrong! I am wrong!” 
That is a much higher state of mind. 

Another man has not had trouble; neither has there 

been any special labor with him by the truth; but he 
has heard some discourse, it may be on the love of 
Christ to men; or, perhaps, the character of God has 
been opened up to him in such a way that it addresses 
itself to every one of his moral sentiments; and he is 
penetrated with the feeling, ‘‘ This is, indeed, a God 
that is worthy of worship.” But the moment he has 
such a conception of God, there comes back upon him 
this reasoning: ‘“‘ What am I? How have I lived? 
How have I requitted such gentleness, and gracious- 
ness, and tender mercy, and sparing love?” And there 
comes from the sense of God's goodness and beauty and 
nobleness such a sense of his own meanness and selfish- 
ness and defilement, that, without waiting for anything 
else, his heart dissolves within him. Is not that a 
nobler and higher form of repentance ? 
Wherever a man begins, he ought to go on unto per- 
fection. If a man’s first experiences in a Christian life 
are the lower and coarser forms of repentance, the sense 
of sin comes to him every day ; and in atrue Christian, 
every year ought to increase the sense, not merely of in- 
firmity, but of actual transgression. One of the signs 
of growth in the Christian life, is, that a man has 
a nobler conception of God, a higher sense of sin, 
and a more generous, more manly, kind of repent- 
ance. Indeed, when I hear some Christians pray, 
it is nothing but the fact that their prayer is a 
routine prayer, and that they do not mean what they 
say, that keeps me from thinking that they are not 
growing in grace at all. I sometimes hear men pray 
who have gone on in Christian life for forty years, 
whose hair is gray, who are excellent in a thousand 
things, and who in many things are exemplary, and 
are fit models for younger persons, but who by their 
prayers lead me to think that one or the other of two 
things is true—either that they are a thousand times 
meaner than I ever thought them to be, or that God is 
great deal harder than I ever thought Him to be. For 
really, they talk to God as though he was a tyrannical 
jailor, and they were miserable eulprits, on whom was 
being laid with unmerciful severity a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
and who were begging this cruel, hard-handed jailor to 
let up, and not beat themso! I hear people talk about 
themselves before God in a way that makes my blood 
run cold. 

My mind goes back to the time when the Saviour 
was on earth, and the old bearded doctors had a woman 
who was accused of adultery, and whose case they 
brought before Him. You remember the instance. 
You recollect how, fora while, he did not hear, or 
made believe that he did not hear. If he had been the 
editor of a New York paper he would have heard it a 
thousand miles off ; but being the Lord God, he did not 
want His ears defiled by what was going on in the 
streets, and he seemed not to hear it; and made as 
though he was writing on the ground. But it was 
pressed upon him ; and, looking upon these men, who, 
with their victim, stood before him, He said, as He 
might say in our time, ‘‘ Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone ;” and the men all scattered ina 
moment leaving the woman and Himalone. And bere 
comes the point. One would suppose that now there 
would be a scene, and would imagine how Christ would 
open the law to her, and what a lecture He would give 
her. But He lifted himself up in an ineffable sweet- 
ness and purity and said, ‘‘ Woman, where are those 
thine accusers? Hath no man condemned thee?” She 
said, ‘‘No man, Lord.” And he said, “Neither do I 
condemn thee: go, and sin no more.” Oh! if that 





touches you as it does me, what a sense you must have 
of the divinity which there is in the wondrous sweet- 
ness and beauty of His kindness aad love to her. 

There were other instances in the life of our Lord 
which I think were quite as significant as that. You 
remember how he spoke to ZaccnEvs, who was the 
subject of a sermon only afew sabbaths ago. You 
recall the instance in which a woman who had been a 
sinner came in where he was at dinner, and washed his 
feet, as he beautifully said, ‘‘ with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head.” And ob! what gen- 
tleness, what wondrous grace, he showed to her! He 
did not go back and recall step by step the whole of her 
life. 

Call to mind the case in which, when going through 
the plain of the patriarchs, he drew near to the well, 
and sat thereon, while his disciples had gone to buy 
bread, and talked with the woman of Samaria who had 
come thither to draw water. After discoursing with 
ner for a time, he said, ‘‘Go call thy husband.” She 
said, ‘‘I have no husband.” He said, ‘*‘ Thou hast weil 
said, I have no husband; for thou hast had five hus- 
bands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy hus- 
band.” See with what loftiness of discourse he ap- 
proached this subject. He had been discussing with 
her the things of his spiritual kingdom. See how with 
a single remark he touched the very point of uncon- 
sciousness ; and how she made haste to get back to the 
city and tell that she had seen a man that told her all 
that she had ever done. 

That which I want to cail your attention to, is the 
way in which God meets the sense of sin in us. There 
are times in which I can understand those bursts of 
feeling in which men call themselves ‘‘ worms,” and 
speak of themselves as ‘‘vile,” and ‘* conceived in sin,” 
and ‘‘ brought forth in iniquity.” I can understand 
how these intense raptures can come up in a man’s 
mind. But they are not common feelings. You cannot 
stand in the presence of such a being as the Lord Jesus 
Christ has shown himself to be, and feel that he is 
your Father, and your best Friend, guiding you from 
day to day, gently and sweetly, and at the same time 
address him in such language. If my child has done 
any great sin, and if, on some day, a thousand circum- 
stances have conjoined to move his feelings, he may 
give utterance to his sense of my kindness and long- 
suffering ; but he never can speak in a way that shall 
imply that I am rigurous, stern, tyrannical, and exact- 
ing. 

Brethren, you are liable to bring reproach upon God 
by addressing him as if you were confessing your sins 
before an inquisitor, before a sceptre of iron, wnich 
threatened to come down and crush you. When you 
make mention of your sins before Christ, you make 
mention of them before a heart tremulous with sensi- 
bility. There is no such gentleness, there is no such 
delicacy, there is no such sympathy, as there is in the 
bosom of Jesus; and when one comes to him with 
confession of sin, his tenderness surpasses that of any 
mother. 

A child has done wrong, and that wrong has been a 
cause of grief in the house; and at last he summons 
courage, and says, ‘‘ Mother, will you step in the other 
room a moment?” She understands. The color comes 
slightly to her cheeks. She lays down her work, and 
steps in there. The child comes up to her, but does 
not know how to begin. She puts her arm around 
him, and says, ‘‘Go on, my child, go on,” with such 
gentleness and sweetness that he bursts into tears, and 
drops his head. And she says, ‘‘Cannot I help you? 
You wanted to say so and so!” And by asking one 
and another little question, she draws it all out. And 
when he has told it all, he lifts up his hea¢d, and she 
kisses him, and he throws his arms about her neck in 
passionate sorrow, and she soothes and comforts him ; 
and, big as he is, he sits on the mother’s lap, which is 
the child’s throne as long as he lives. 

Do you suppose a mother can do that, and God not 
do more than that, and do it more sweetly? It ought 
not to be hard for a man to repent of sin in the pre- 
sence of such a Lover and such a Head as we have in 
Christ Jesus. It ought not to be hard for a man to 
confess his sin, and to confess it every day, and confess 
as generously as he has been nobly forgiven. If we 
could only keep a sense of God's love and God’s gra- 
ciousness before us, how it would help us to keep away 
from sin! How it would make sin seem to us more 
sinful, and harder to wipe out than now we think it! 
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—Our Methodist brethren are bearding the lion in 0 


his den. They have opened an establishment for the 
rescue of fallen women in the premises used by Kir 
Burns for ‘‘a dog-pit.” The Rev. Wm. H. Boorg of 
this city has assumed the whole responsibility of 
the movement, and has leased the house until May 
1873. Bishop Jangs made an eloquent address on 
practical Christianity—the love of Jesus in action—at 
the dedication of the dog-pit to its new and holy pur- 
pose. A collection of $200 was madeon the spot. 
Mr. Boots has competent assistants, is practical as well 
as devoted, and deserves the support of the community. 


—tThe new building of the Five Points House of In- 
dustry was dedicated on the 7th inst. in the spacious 
chapel which forms the first story of the edifice, and 
has comfortable accommodations for 600 people. Mr. 
Mivenis, the Superintendent of the City Mission, which 
furnished $20,000 of the building fund, said to the au- 


dience that ‘‘ here was a home and a mission which in- | ‘ 


tended to do everything for everybody that needs 
Christian help.” It is proposed to carry the Gospel 
first from home to home, and then to gather the people 
werent on stated occasions for the ministration of the 
word. 

—The Rev. V. B. Fraock, of the Iowa Christian 
Union, reports that he has been holding meetings with 
great success, over fifty having made profession of 


—Thursday, the 24th inst., is set apart by many 
churches as a day of prayer for colleges and other 
seminaries. 


—The missionary collection for the month of Jap. 
vary this year, at the Church of the Ascension, Dr 
Cotton Sir, rector, amounted to more than $8,000, 
The contributions of the parish for the past year 
amounted to about $41,000. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


—Any one who has attempted to find out the nature 
of the divisions in the Lutheran Church, or of the ran- 
corous hatreds and jealousies which incessantly agitate 
its journals, must have found himself soon reduced to 
utter bewilderment. In view of the suddenly rapid 
growth of this body, and the overshadowing propor. 
tions which, as we lately showed, it is preparing to as. 
sume, it is desirable to get ata notion of its real con. 
dition. To this we are assisted by the same writer jp 
the Lutheran Observer whom we have formerly quoted, 
and who produces data whence we derive this division 
of the Lutherans in the United States : 

I. The ‘‘ General Synod,” which contains 21 district 
synods, 600 ministers, 1,000 congregations, and about 
100,000 members ; and embraces nearly all the English 
Lutheran churches in New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
Jand, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Michigan, together with two or three congregations in 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Oregon, besides 1 Bohemian 
and 2 Scandinavian congregations. There are hardly 
25 congregations among those forming the “ General 
Synod” in which the English language is not used. 

II. The ‘‘General Council,” which is mainly Ger. 
man, and consists of 12 synods, 530 ministers, 955 con- 
gregations, and 112,000 members. Out of its 325 con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania, our authority states that 
German is preached exclusively or in part in about 280 
of them, and he adds that the same mav be said of its 
churches in New York, Canada, and the Western States, 
Except the Scandinavians of the Augustana Synod in 
the Northwest, and a few English congregations, the 
‘** General Council” is wholly German. 

Ill. The ‘General Synod of North America” in the 
South, formerly one body with the aforesaid ‘‘ General 
Synod,” but divided from it by the war, and which is 
now apparently coquetting with the ‘General Synod” 
and the ‘‘ General Council,” each of which desires to 
add it to its own body. This synod consists of six dis- 
trict synods, 130 ministers, 250 congregations, and 
20.000 members. Many of its congregations in South 
Carolina, Georgia, and North Carolina, are the de- 
scendants of the Saltzburgers, and its members are de- 
scribed as mostly English and intelligent and pious. 

IV. The unassociated synods, 10 in number. which 
belong to no general synod. At the head of these 
stands the Missouri Synod—about which incessantly 
rages a most bitter and incomprehensible war—the most 
numerous and powerful Lutheran body in the country. 
The comparative strength of this, and of the remain- 
ing unassociated synods appears from the following 
figures : 
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Divisions of this sort are so obviously calculated to 
promote dissensions that it is impossible to wonder at 
the results we see, and which will probably become 
more striking as the immigration of thousands of Euro- 
pean Lutherans increases the competition of the rival 
bodies for their membership. The present figures for 
the entire Church, which, however, vary greatly from 
the partial aggregates quoted above, are 2,020 ministers, 
3,510 churches, and 360,000 members. 


—From the Churchman’s Year Book for 1870— 
which is published at Hartford from the office of the 
Churchman, and contains unusually full, though incom- 
plete, records and historical statistics of its church— 
= — these statistics of the Protestant Episcopal 
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The numerous blanks in this table, even for some of 
the most important dioceses, and after we have supple- 
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we chanced to possess, reveal a very singlar ignorance, 
by so long-established a church, of its own condition. 
The clergy-list contains the names of 51 bishops and 
(unsummed) of 2,541 clergymen, a number of whom— 
how many does not appear— have no parishes. The re- 
ports of preceding years are also too incomplete to 
furnish any statements of the growth of the church. 

— From the very useful statistics of the City Mission 
Year Book we select and collate the following figures, 
showing certain aspects of different wards in New 
York: 





Churches, Total Foreign Grogger- 
WARDS. Missions, &c. Population. Population ies. 
rr 5 9,852 5,613 ~ 
mage 2 1194 "600 $ 276 
Bs nwneain +6 2 3,367 1,885 » 
S var 5 18,205 } 479 
inseam 9 17,352 9,761 465 
Gth......<- 7 19,754 10,970 462 
7th. -eeece 14 36,962 18,054 265 
Sth....<co<e 15 30,098 11,468 509 
ne 34 38,5''4 11,697 350 
L0th.. .----- lL 31,537 15,750 510 
BG iise.nsecee i) 58,953 27,488 475 
19th... -c00 41 28,259 9,360 176 
Wiles <s<<a 15 26,388 10,908 350 
Co eee 8 23,382 11,725 437 
BED. cic cees 22 25,572 10,359 210 
jt ere 33 4L.972 16,323 309 
Vi: peer 39 79,563 37,201 433 
18th.....--<« 37 47,613 21,371 401 
19th.» a0 - 39,045 16,127 350 
ihicdacens 44 61,884 25,075 458 
1st ccccces 38 38,669 14,944 300 
RR semis 47 47,361 16,311 379 


The number of churches, missions, etc., is 490, of grog- 
geries, 7,586; making the excess of groggeries over 
churches of 7,096; and their ratio that of about 15} to 
1. Under the title of Churches we should note there is 
included pretty much every organized instrumentality 
for good ; under that of groggeries, only one of a variety 
of avenues for evil. 


MISSIONS. 


—Chinese missionaries give very different impres- 
sions of the temper and disposition of the populace 
from those which the reports of Mr. Buriineame 
tended to create. To them, at least, who are on the 
spot, there seems to be no room for doubt that foreign- 
ers are in danger in China at any distance from an 
open port. An account of the perils they encounter is 
furnished tothe Methodist Missionary Board by the 
Rev. V. V. Hart, one of their missionaries, whose 
station is at Kiukiang, an open port onthe Yangtse 
River, some 700 or 800 miles from Shanghai and the 
sea. Two missionaries, with the wife and two chil- 
dren of one of them, had been residing for 8 or 10 
months at Ngan Kin, a provincial capital 100 miles 
from Kiukiang. 11] will toward them was studiously 
fomented by \the ‘‘ literary class”—that is, the higher 
social classes—and last November, in the words of the 
missionary’s report, ‘‘a placard was seen by a friend 
of the missionaries, anonymous of course. This card 
called upon the high literary gentlemen to pull down 
the house of the ‘ foreign devils,’ that is, the missiona- 
ries, and kill them outright.” Taking a copy of the 
placard, the missionaries proceeded to the house of the 
governor, where they were denied audience. Thence 
they went to the “Tow ‘Ti’—the writer seems fond of 
the unintelligible and never interprets—who also de- 
clines to receive them. Going from here to the ‘‘ Ur 
Foo,” they were beset by a mob, and forced to seek 
refuge with the ‘Tow Ti,” who declined to see them 
or to interfere, but promised to send to the ‘* Ur Foo” 
and the ‘*Che Hsein.” ‘*At this moment Mr. Mgap- 
ows's servunt came rushing through the crowd bearing 
in his arms one of Mr. Meapows’s children; both were 
greatly frightened, and suffused with tears; they said 
the mob had attacked the house and were destroying 
everything, and that Mrs. Meapows and infant were 
still in the house.” The house, in short, was absolute- 
ly stripped of everything it contained, and the wife of 
the missionary divested of her clothing and grossly in- 
sulted. ‘In conclusion I (Mr. Harr) would say, this 
mob was originated and carried forward by the literary 
gentlemen of this ‘highly civilized country.’ This is 
the sccond outrage that has occurred upon this river 
within about one year... . The mob indicates the 
deep hatred which exists among nine-tenths of the 
bigher class against foreigners. It was not a persecu- 
tion directed against missionaries or the Christian relig- 
ion, but the outburst of a deep-seated hatred against all 
foreigners, without respect to nationalities or occupa- 
tions.” Similar testimony is given by the Rev. Mr. 
Asnvorg, a Baptist missionary at Swatow. He is 
reporting a conversation with an educated and intelli- 
gent Chinaman : 

‘Some of our missionary friends think the present retrograde 

olicy (called progress by Mr. BURLINGAME.) now being pursued 


hy the Chinese, and which seeks the exclusion of foreigners from ° 


the interior, is mainly on account of the merchants, and that mis- 
sionaries would be tolerated everywhere. I asked him what he 
thought to be the truth? He said, ‘The people hate to have the 
merchant come, but I do not think they like you. They hate all 
foreigners as a class. In one respect the merchant has the ad- 
vantage of you. He goes to increase trade and scatter money. 
You go to preach against sin against their idols, and you are not 
Welcome even among people who believe you sincere and honest. 
You are looked upon as a disturber of the old order of things.’” 

—In India the progress of the native female class, 
uncer the instructian of the Rev. Dr.-Humpnrey, of 
the American mission at Aynee Fal, is reported as 
highly satisfactory. The class, consisting of 10 native 
Christian women, has completed a year’s study, chiefly 
with reference to the diseases prevalent in India and to 
Obstetrics, and in another year will be ready for gradu- 
ation, English physicians have exatined the students, 
reported favorably, and given the superintendence of 
the female wards in the hospital to their instructor. A 
sovernment grant has been made toward the erection 
of buildings needed to carry out the enterprise; and a 
native official has assumed the cost of educating the 
Present class, 1,500 rupees, of which he contributes 
1,000 himself. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


_ — The reviews of the religious history of last year 
include a remarkable concurrence of events pointing 
toward the establishment of civil and religious freedom 
throughout the world. Most notable among these has 
been the successful abolition of the State Church in 
Ireland. Of other successful ‘‘ disestablishments,” we 
already at different times noted those in Australia, in 
Switzerland, and in Jamaica. In Austalia it is already 
accomplished. In the province of Neuchatel, in 
Switzerland, the Church has voluntarily relinquished 
its claim upon the State, which has assented in its turn, 
80 that there is only needed the formality of a popular 
vote to establish an example, hitherto without parallel, 
but which can scarcely fail to secure emulation through- 
Out the Swiss republic. For Jamaica, where the legis- 
lative provisions for the establishment and endowment 
of the English Church expired with last year, the Bap- 
ant Presbyterians, Independents, and Methodists of 
pr island, agreed in declining the subsidies offered 
them to the end that that to the Angelican body might 
be perpetuated. Jamaica has thus set an example 
which, it Is thought, will be followed by other British 
seagate Ecsta, to0, in oe overthrow of the Bour- 
4) Wae delivered from a Church built upon the igno- 
MHSFC, Hot the affections, of the populace ; and young 








and wonderfully vigorous evangelical Church is spring- 
ing into life withstriking rapidity. In Italy the King 
and the Pope are not upon terms, the people care little 
for either the Church or its head. and at Florence and 
numerous other centres evangelical churches are in vig- 
orous process of formation. The Pope’s grand specific 
for exorcising the dangers which beset Ca.holicism, the 
(Ecumenical Council, seems likely to result both in in- 
tensifying them and in giving them definite shape and 
direction—especially in France and Germany—and can 
scarcely terminate otherwise than in a diminution of 
that prestige it was invoked to strengthen. Beyondthe 
confines of Christendom the course of events is no less 
strongly marked. Of the entire revolution which 
Madagascar has almost instantaneously undergone we 
have very recently given an account. In India idol- 
worship seems moribund; in Penares, the holy city, 
temples are being destroyed anda pundit is denouncin 
the Brahmin tenets ; and native teachers of Christianity 
are presenting themselves in every direction. In Siam 
the newly-acceded kings have so far shown their favor 
for Christianity as to issue proclamations that their 
subjects who may embrace it shall not meet with any 
manner of molestation in person or property. In Japan 
the government has virtually repudiated the Buddhism 
hitherto predominant, and, in preventing the increase 
of the priesthood, dealt its death blow, while the pop- 
ulation of over 20,000,000 is now accessible for mis- 
sionary work. It is probably not too much to say that 
no single previous year has witnessed so general or so 
important an advance toward evangelical truth and 
spiritual liberty. 


— Sweden has taken another step toward the aban- 
donment of the relics of intolerance which we have 
lately had occasion to note as lingering there. Though 
the Minister of Justice opposed the measure, the King 
has established the regulations passed by the Reichstag 
for securing liberty of conscience. Communities of 
dissenters may now be founded without regard to the 
Lutheran clergy; secession from the State Church is 
optional ; children of mixed marriages are no longer 
required to be brought up Lutherans; marriages may 
be performed by civil officers and dissenting ministers, 
as well as by the Lutheran clergy. 


—News from the (£cumenicai: Council is very 
meagre. The cable despatches, as usual, began with 
rumors of the Pope’s death, coup!ed with the correc- 
tion that His Holiness had been afilicted with an epilep- 
tic fit, and that his illness is not regarded as fatal. On 
Friday, it was announced, seemingly by authority, that 
the Pope will hereafter decline to participate in the 
controversy respecting the dogma of personal infalli- 
bility. Yet, on Monday, we were instructed that the 
Council will soon deliberate on the question as to 
whether the discussion of thedogma of Papal infallibilty 
is opportune. The willingness to transfer the issue to 
this lower ground is an evident preparation for retreat. 
The weakness of the majority had been strongly mani- 
fested by their resort to the argument that they must 
be gracefully extricated from the false position in 
whica they have placed themselves that, since the sub- 
ject had been mooted so publicly, not to decree it would 
beto deny or discredit it, and to leave Catholics generally 
doubtful of the respect due to the Pope’s authority. 
Indeed, it is asserted (by the London Times’ corre- 
spondent) that an attempt was made to ‘‘spring” the 
measure on the Council, that two archbishops proposed 
it, but were received with dead silence, and forced to 
drop the project. The opposition is estimated by this 
authority at 180; by the 7wdlet, the English organ of 
Rome, at *¢100 to 150”; an official announcement, 
telegraphed under date of last Friday, makes the total 
attendance 760. From 50 to 70 bishops, it is said, have 
requested permission to leave Rome; 7 have died; 4 
have gone away ; and a large party is said to be pre- 
paring an excursion té*the Holy Land. 


— The Greek Archbishop Lycureus of Syra and Te- 
nos, having recently visited Liverpool to dedicate a 
very magnificent church just built by a Greek merchant 
resident there, was addressed by a delegation from the 
English Church Union on the subject of the ultimate 
union of all Christian churches. The impression has 
long been growing that no particular reason exists why 
the Holy Eastern Church and the Angelican should re- 
gard themselves as sundered; and the letter from the 
Archbishop of Constantinople to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which we printed some two or three months 
since, would seem to encourage this idea. But the 
leanings of the Church Union are said to be toward 
Rome ; and the sentiments of the Greek Church upon 
any such overtures as that were indicated in the Arch- 
bishop’s response—that the union will be much sooner 
and more easily effected by the course they were now 
adopting ‘‘than by that overbearing arrogance which 
seeks, against the teaching of the Gospel, to build up 
and consolidate an empire within the Church, and for- 
ges new dogmas, which will not only have not the least 
foundation in Holy Scripture, or in the ancient tra- 
ditions of the Church, but on the contrary, being total- 
ly opposed to the spirit of Christianity, pollutes our 
blessed Lord’s Divine teaching.” 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


—The question of the Jews in Russia has received 
additional light since our summary, last week, of the 
rrievances alleged against the Russian government. 
i“ reply to a despatch from the Secretary of State, our 
Minister at St. Petersburg, ex-Gov. Curtin, trans- 
mitted, under date of Jan. 6th, the result of certain 
anticipatory investigations he had made, and also a 
memorandum in reference to the removal of Jews from 
Bessarabia. Tiais memorandum was prepared by Mr. 
EvuGENE ScHuUyYLER, our consul at Revel, who is well 
known in New York as a person thoroughly compe- 
tent to conduct such an iuquiry, and whose statement 
the Jewish Times, of this city, accepts as ‘‘a full and 
trustworthy exposition of the actual state of affairs.” 
The rumored expatriations resolved themselves upon 
examination into the removal inland of a number of 
families living upon the frontier, in defiance of laws 
whose existence is fully accounted for. From time im- 
memorial the entrance of Jews into Russia had been 
forbidden ; but, with the acquisition of Poland, an 
immense Jewish population—nearly 2,000,000, being 
about one-eighth of the population of Poland—was 
incorporated into the Empire. ‘‘ Their condition,” 
says Mr. SonvyLer’s memorandum, ‘* was, and still is, 
very degraded ; but nearly all the business of those 
provinces passed through their hands. The old Polish 
laws had forbidden the peasants tu engage in trade, and 
the nobles thought commerce beneath their dignity. 
The consequence was that the Jews became a sort of 
middlemen and monopolized all the trade, and ulti- 
mately, through their sharpness and the unthrift of 
their clients, both nobles and peasants were distressed 
and ruined. Even to-day, no affair, though of small 
importance, can be transacted without their interver- 
tion.” Russia, however, contained a mercantile class 
whose opposition to competition from this source for 
long time operated to prohibit their admission into 
other provinces than those in whieh they found them- 
selves. To return to the memorandum, ‘‘the Jews 
who lived immediately on the frontier had little to 
lose, and made large gains by smuggling goods into 
Russsia, Wntil the last year, there was an immense 
smuggling trade geroas this Isrge frontier, which was 


entirely in the hands of Jews. In order to destroy the 
facilities for this illegal traffic, the Russian government, 
in the year 1825, passed a law forbidding Jews to live 
within fifty versts of the western frontier. This law 
was renewed in 1829, and in 1828 it was extended to 
Bessarabia, and orders were given to remove the Jews 
already there. A new law was made April 20, 1843, 
by which all Jews living within fifty versts of the 
frontier of Prussia or Austria were to be sent into the 
interior.” They were also forbidden to settle in newly- 
founded villages within one hundred versts of an 
other frontier; and when, by the treaty of Paris of 
1856, the boundary of Bessarabia was changed and 
certain cities passed within the proltibited limits, all 
Jews who had not previously been owners of real 
estate in them were again subject to removal. ‘As 
there was then very little smuggling on the Russian 


g | frontier, the governors of Bessarabia were lenient, and | Lord 


were dilatory in executing this law. Lately, however, 
while the stringent measures taken by Prince OBoLEN- 
SKY on the Prussian and Austrian frontiers have almost 
stopped smuggling there, it has correspondingly in- 
creased on the frontier of Bessarabia. For that reason, 
in May, 1869, the Governor of Bessarabia issued a de- 
cree ordering the law of 1858 to be carried into effect.” 
Mr. Sonvy er adds that the order is not executed with 
harshness, and that the removal of families is deferred 
until spring. He furtherenumerates numerous priv- 
ileges that are being accorded to Hebrews, and which 
seem to justify his conclusion that they ‘‘ have for 
their aim the elevation of the Israelite population, 
since the ameliorations are designed only for the better 
classes, and thus inducements are offered to the lower 
classes to raise themselves in the social scale.” He 
adds that the disposition to relax existing regulations 
is much lessened by fraudulent practices among the 
Jews—the evasion of taxes, the unlicensed sale of 
spirits, and similar abuses. On the whole, it scarcely 
appears that these are people whose immigration into 
our country can be ardently sought by either American 
Jews or American Christians. 


—Whatever the condition of their co-religionists in 
Russia, the Jews have every reason to be gratified at 
the social and political status of those in Prussiav Ger- 
many. Of those in Berlin some interesting statements 
have been quoted by the Js7'aelite from a recent lecture 
by Dr. Somwase, director of the Berlin Statistical 
Bureau. He said that while nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation belong to the Evangelical Church, and one-tenth 
is made up, for the most part, of Catholic and Jewish 
professions, yet the Jews have gained very great influ- 
ence. In respect to school attendance, the difference 
between the Jewish and other confessions is very 
remarkable. Of 100 Jewish boys 57 attend the 
higher institutions of learning, and of 100 Jewish girls 
56 attend ; while of the other confessionsthe percentage 
is 27 and 16. Of 358 families educating their chil- 
dren by teachers at home, 100 are Jews and 16 Cath- 
olics. Inthe matter of education, the question of the 
status of the Jews has lately been brought up in the 
Prussian Parliament in the most definite furm, and 
happily settled. They bad gradually been gaining 
equality; but an old law survived and had recently 
been dragged into light for the purpose of excluding 
Jews from professorships in certain of the higher edu- 
cational institutions. The repeal of the Jaw was moved, 
and its passage by a large majority did away with 
the Jast vestage of discrimination in this quarter. Of 
the drift of public sentiment some indication is given 
by the circumstance that the editor-in-chief of an 
Ultramontane journal, the Vuterland, at Munich, has 
lately been condemned to twelve days’ imprisonment 
and fined for attacks on Jews and Judaism. Two Jews, 
it may not be inappropriate to add, are members of the 
municipal council at Munich. 


—The reformers among the Mormons are not likely 
to afford much justification for the hope that they will 
create a movement in the direction of Christianity. 
We have examined the Mormon Tribune, the organ of 
Messrs. Goppe and Harrison, without finding any- 
thing that gives countenance to this idea. The new 
journal, though rather dreary reading for Gentiles, 
evinces a commendable moderation and candor, even 
while its raison d'etre is to oppose hierarchical op- 
pression and extortion. It is also characterized—but 
as if with special reference to Eastern consumption— 
by a loyalty to the United States and a deprecation of 
any course likely to occasion conflict with our Govern- 
ment. But it makes no affectation of relinquishing 
any of the characteristic tenets of Mormonism. 














Public Opinion. 








Quotation in this column by no means implies approval. It 
is meant to reflect representatiwe opinwns. 


DYSPEPTIC MINISTERS. 
[From the Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O.] 


It is unfortunate for a minister to have the dyspepsia. 
. . . Itisno means of grace. It rane | assists in 
clearing his spiritual sky. It gives but little sunshine 
to the countenace, and but few smiles to the lips. It 
prompts but few pleasant words, and does but little in 
expanding the mind, and in imparting charity, mag- 
nanimity, and greatness to the heart. What a pity that 
a minister must ever go into his library, his closet, or 
the pulpit with the dyspepsia! . . or that he 
should carry new gloom into circles where the old 
gloom is insufferable and unconquerable! But the 
remedy—what is it? The sovereign balm 
must be found in a cheerful heart, a sound theology, 
pure air, plenty of labor, cold water, soap, and sleep, 
and well-regulated mental and physical exercise. . . . 
There is a special virtue in sawing up the wood-piles 
of widows and sick families. Great benefits are ex- 
perienced from the first dose. 


IS UNIVERSALISM CHRISTIANITY ? 4 
{From the Congregationalist and Recorder, Boston.] 


. . « The question is one wholly inside of the 
Bible; for Christianity is that system of religious doc- 
trine and practice which was taught by Christ. . .. 
The question is, therefore, one purely of interpretation, 
and must be settled by laws of explication. . . . . 
The essuntial tenet of Universalism is, that whatever 
punishment of sin God may appoint is temporary, and 
will so end that every human being, whatever his 
moral character at death, is sure of heaven at last... . 
Universalism is not only no part of the system which 
Christ taught, but is, in fact, its exact opposite. 1. 
. . + The Jews, when Christ came, were believers in 
the separation of the righteous and the wicked in the 
future world, and the eternal punishment of sin here- 
after. . . . 2. Christ knew that the Jews thus be- 
lieved in future punishment. . . . He must have 
known that for Him to be silent on such a matter, or 
to speak of the then popular belief in regard to it 
without condemning it, would be for Him substan- 
tially to confirm it. . . , If Christ were a Univer- 
salist, every consideration must have led Him to teach 
like one, and ee Recat have aise the other way, 





18, In point of fact, Christ did habitually confirm snd 
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emphasize the existing belief of the Jews in the future 
punishment of sin. . . . We have no record that 
He ever spoke otherwise on this suuject. It is, there. 
fore, simply impossible to hold that He acted in good 
faith toward those whom he addressed, without the 
conclusion that the future endless punishment of those 
who die impenitent is an essential portion of His sys- 
tem of doctrine. If so, Universalism is the fatal op- 
posite of Christianity. 4. . . Salvation, through 
Christ, from hell, was the burden of it [apostolic 
‘ Christ died that men who repent and be- 
lieve (no others) may live, was its one unvarying ap- 
peal. Prrer taught that every soul that would not 
believe in Christ would ‘‘ be destroyed.” Pav 
warned despisers that they should “‘ perish ;” declared 
that those who obey not the Gospel shall be punished 
*‘with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 

- + » . . Prrer (2 Pet. ii. 4, 9) and James 
(v. 20) and JupE (6, 13) and Jonn (Rev. xiv. 11; 
xxii. 11) with one accord teach the same doctrine. 5. 
The Scriptures abound in indirect testimonies to the 
same point. They teach that some men will be ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of God; . . . will die 
without hope. . . . They insist that the Gospel is 
the only preventive of eternal death to the sinner. . . - 
They say that God will be glorified by the eternal pun- 
ishment of the lost; that there will be a resurrection 
of the unjust; that the most incorrigibly wicked will 
keep on growing worse ; that the attonement will ag- 
gravate the condemnation cf some. . . . 6. Such 
is the doctrine of the Scriptures. Christ, His apostles, 
the sacred writers—all teach, argue, reprove, invite, 
and warn, in one uniform way. They urge men to 
repent and believe, that they may be saved; and they 
do this expressly on the ground that they must do this, 
or be lost forever. . . 7. The common-sense of 
the world has mainly agreed in this. The Christian 
Church from the beginning has—always informally ; 
semetimes formally by council—repudiated Universal- 
ism. . . . It was not until within the last two cen- 
turies that the denial of future punishment has had the 
boldness to claim for itself the Christian name, as a 
separate communion. Even our Unitarian friends, in 
their more serious and respectable days, condemned it 
as a dangerous error. . It is, and must forever 
be, impossible, by any honest and reverent exegesis, tc 
get its exact opposite out of any book, and so to get 
Universalism out of the Bible. The only way in 
which it can be done is to deny the inspiration of the 
Word of God, then reject the great portion of it as 
“unreasonable” because it teaches what is not agree- 
able, and then infer that what is left about the good- 
ness of God, the compassion of Jesus, etc., that it 
must be impossible that men can be forever lost! 


UNITARIANISM A FAILURE, 
{From the Watchman and Reflector, Boston. | 


New-England Unitarianism has now been on trial for 
half acentury. It has had time to manifest its spirit, 
work out its tendencies, and exhibit its normal results. 
a Take his [CHannine’s] word for it, and New 
England was another Spain, with its Inquistion, ruled 
in terror, by ‘‘a sect skilfully organized, trained to 
utter one cry, combined to cover with reproach who- 
ever may differ from themselves.” ‘‘ Persecution,” he 
said, on another occasion, in reference to the same 
people, ‘“‘has given up its halter and fagot; but it 
breathes venom from its lips, and secretly blasts what 
it cannot openly destroy.” Take his word for it, and 
Calvinism is a *‘ cruel faith that strips God of mercy 
and man of power, and makes Christianity an _instru- 
ment of torture to the timid, and an object of doubt or 
scorn to hardier spirits.” The disciples of to-day are 
only as their master of yesterday. . . . The ques- 
tion now arises, What has been the result of all this ? 
So far as evangelical religion is concerned, it was never 
more earnest, more active, more vigorous, more abreast 
of the age, more conscious of the divine energy that 
works within it to bring at length all things into cap- 
tivity to Christ. So far as Unitarianism is concerned, 
it has been standing still, satisfied with its first success, 
for the last twenty-five of thirty years. At the same 
time, it has developed itself, in its left wing, into sheer 
deism, which it has no power to throw off. . . . 


THE ATTAINMENT OF SPIRITUAL-MINDEDNESS. 
[From the New Jerusalem Messenger, New York.] 


It requires but a little progress in the work of regen- 
eration to show us that there is involved in it something 
far beyond the mere orderly regulation of our outward 
lives. No one who has become truly acquainted with 
himself can be content with conforming his external 
conduct to the divine commandments, while at the same 
time he is conscious of evil impulses within him which 
render necessary constant self-restraint. He craves 
freedom not only from sin, but from the tendency to 
sin, and anxiously longs for a cessation of the conflicts 
in which he finds himself continually engaged. ... . 
Not only Christians, but people of all religions, share 
this desire for spiritual elevation. It is seen among the 
devotees of the various Asiatic faiths, and among Ma- 
hometans, as well as among Greek and Roman Catholics 
and the members of the several Protestant sects. .... 
To assert that all these means [asceticism, etc.] of at- 
taining spiritual-mindedness are useless, or that the 
result to which they lead is in all cases a deceptive 
illusion, would probably be too sweeping a judgment. 
And yet it can safely be affirmed that except by the 
light of the teachings of the New Church no clear idea 
can be had of what spiritual-mindedness truly is, nor 
how it isto be acquired. .... The New Church 
comes to show the nature of the errors which have 
heretofore been entertained in regard to the subject, 
and to point out the true method of procedure. In the 
first place, the New Church asserts that genuine spiritual- 
mindedness is not a state in which either natural vccu- 
pations or natural pleasures are looked upon with 
aversion. When the Lord created this world and all 
things in it, He pronounced them very good ; and for 
any of His creatures to take the view that they are very 
bad is to contradict Him in the most impious manner. 
We can indeed make a bad use of the good things of 
this life, and so cause them to produce bad results in 
us; but the fault lies in us and not in the innocent 
instruments of mischief. It is a cardinal doctrine of 
the New Church, therefore, that it is not only unneces- 
sary, but positively hurtful, to genuine spiritual-minded- 
ness to despise and abstain from all those sources of 
happiness which find their seat in the body and the 
natural plane of the mind. ..-- Much as he may 
derive pleasure from his senses, or from gainizg riches 
and power, he derives so much more from the exercise 
of heavenly affections towards the neighbor, from the 
consciousness of the love of the Lord, and from the 
acquisition of spiritual truth and its application to life, 
that these higher delights will occupy the supreme 
place in his habitual qpoughis. But if we are 
not thus spiritually-m nded in the true meaning of the 
term, how shall we become 80? The New Church 
tells us how. It is by patient, persistent effort, first in 
subduing our impulses to disobey heavenly laws in our 
outward conduct, and then by cultivating the positive 
habit of acting according to those laws in every me 
of life, Prayers and fastings, and the soothing infin 
ences of devotional worship, and music and (he hearing 
of sermang, are but of little acount, 
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[THe CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far us to judge whether it i worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 





THE GATES AJAR. 
—_+——. 


We regret that the author of this book seems to 
have forgotten that there is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous; and that she has also failed to think 
how wrong it is to sneer at the Christian man, even if 
he holds some mistaken notions of Divine things. 
These remarks are without prejudice. We sustain this 
lady in her leading thought. For nearly half a century 
we have taught that heaven is a material place, suited 
to the body of Christ, men, and angels. In believing 
this we hold that the eternal Son of God assumed the 
material substance and form of man when he created 
the universe; that he gave the same substuntial form 
to the angels; that he took unto himsclf the same ma- 
terial essence, only in different type, when he became 
one with man, as born of the Virgin; and that he, as 

. God-man, wi!] have that body and shape forever. So 
will the angels of light and of darkness have eternally, 
as they ever have had, the human face and members. 
The resurrection body of the Saviour will be the same 
matter as it was before his burial, only in a more 
splendid change of particles in the chemistry of God's 
hand, as seen in the heavenly body of His Son, and in 
all risen men. 

Moreover, we sympathize with the writer's heart and 
head in her rejection of philosophical Christianity, 
whether in the abstractions of its notions of the future 
state, or in its necessarian views to sustain the doc- 
trines of the Bible. Hence we approve her revulsion 
from Epwarps on the will, and the same offensive 
fatality in Bettamy, Hopkins, and Emmons. As we 
thus agree so broadly, we may tell her, in kindness, that 
she has, nevertheless, gone astray, and written very 
unwisely in her dislike of abstractions and hatred ot 
heathen philosophy. 

This lady should remember, moreover, that she has 
written nothing new in her controlling idea. Such men 
as Cuatmers and Isaao TayLtor—yea, Burver and 
many others—she admits, had her high conception that 
the earth, in its glorious and beautiful things for the 
eye and ear and every sense, is the image of heaven. 
And why did she overlook Bickerstretn's “‘ Yesterday, 
10-day, and Forever”? Why did she decline to fol- 
low her guides, and pause in humility and refined taste 
where they folded the wings of their imagination? 
Why did she not think Bioxerstera had said enough of 
infants in heaven? Why must she lift higher the vail 
he left over the family home in Paradise ? 

How all-sufficient are these words of splendid poetry 
and orthodoxy : 


‘‘A babe in glory is a babe forever. 

Perfect as spirits, aud able to pour forth 

Their glad hearts in the tongues which angels use, 
These nurslings gathered in God's nursery 
Forever grow iu loveliness and love 

(Growth is the law of all intelligence), 

Yet cannot pass the limit which defines 

Their being. They have never fought the fight, 
Nor borne the heat and burden of the day, 

Nor staggered undeineath the weary cross; 
Conceived in sin, they sianed not; though they died, 
They never shuddered with the fear of death. 
These things they knew not and can never know. 
Yet fallen children of a fallen race, 

And early to transgression like the rest, 

Sure victims, they were bought with Jesus’ blood, 
And cleansed by Jesus’ spirit, and redeemed 

By His omnipotent arm from death and hell. 

* * * * * * 

And babes, though part 

Of the true archetypal house of God 

Built on the heavenly Zion, are not now, 

Nor will ever be, massive rocks rough-hewn, 
Or ponderous corner-stones, or fluted shafts 

Of columns, or far-shadowing pinnacles ; 

But rather as the delicate lily-work 

By Hiram wrought for Solomon of old, 
Enwreathed upon the brazen chapiters, 

Or flowers of lilies round the molten sea. 
Innumerable flowers thus bloom and blush 

In heaven, nor reckon God's design in them 
Frustrate, or shorn of full accomplishment. 

The lily is as perfect as the oak; 

The myrtle is as fragrant as the palm; 
And Sharon's roses are as beautiful 
As Lebanon's majestic crown. 
And when I saw my little lambs unchanged, 
And heard them fondly call me by my name, 
‘Then is the bond of parent and of child 
Indissoluble,’ I exclaimed, aud drew 

Them closer to my heart, and wept for joy.” 


Both Broxerstetn’s idea (‘‘A babe in glory is a 
babe forever”) and Po ttock’s (that manhood in the 
resurrection will exhibit the perfect form of youth) are 
left to our pleasure of thought. But here in Bickrr- 
STETH we have the Bible in its guarded truth as to the 
fallen nature of infants and the way of their salvation. 
We see, too, that the family relationship is eternal 
in heaven. 

Why could not Miss P. have been as modest and 
clever as the great poct ? Why did she think she knew, 
what he seems not to have thought, that there are 
pianos in heaven, and piano music, books, pictures, 
and statuary—strawberrics, ginger-snaps, and fresh 
bread and butter—all given by Jesus Christ to the 
young people, along wiih painted blocks and clean 
white guinea pigs? And, we suppose, old folks will 
have, according to Miss P., what they so much love— 
silks, satins, laces, jewels, the last hat, bonnet and style 

of hair from Paris! Yea, why should not the fashion 
of each succeeding month be supposed to have its anti 
type in heaven, and to fill with joy every dying woman 
devoted to dicss? It is no excuse for this authoress to 

Sa) she ouly incans to teach that these things are given 

tymbois of those in the higher world, just as PLato 
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taught that all things on earth have their perfected idea 
in heaven. Just so. The perfected piano, ginger- 
snaps, and guinea-pigs, silks, hat and style of hair, 
are to be found in Paradise. That is the very error 
into which this lady has fallen. She is inexcusable in 
not knowing that God has restrained himself in his rev- 
elations, restrained his words, restrained his hand in 
his pictures, to outlines only, in shadowy glimpses— 
awful, beautiful, tender. But Miss P. fills out the ut- 
terances—completes the pictures, and makes them 
earthly and sensual, to be laughed at by the world and 
grieved over by all who fear to trifle with the Scrip- 
tures, 

Let us now compare Bickrrstetn’s conception of 
the Christian’s death with Miss P.’s picture of Aunt 
WINIFRED’s chamber, where she passes away : 

‘‘ Then there was silence; and my children knelt 
Around my bed—our last family prayer. 
Listen—it is eleven striking. Thon 
I whispered to my wife the time is short ; 

I hear the Spirit of the bride say * Come,’ 

And Jesus answering, ‘I come quickly! Listen.’ 
And as she wiped the death-dews from my brow, 
She faltered, ‘ He is very near,’ and I 

Could only faintly say, ‘Amen, amen!’ 

And then my power of utterance was gone: 

I beckoned, and was sveechless. I was more 
Than ankle-deep in Jordan's icy stream. 

** * So rapidly the river bed 

Shelved downward I had passed or almost passed 
Beyond the interchange of living signs 

Into the very world of love itself. 

The waters were about my knees; they wash'd 
My loins; and still they deepened unawares. 
ITsaw. Ilistened. Who is he who speaks? 

A Presence anda Voice. The Presence moved 
Beside me like a cloud of glory; and 

That voice was like a silver trumpet, saying, 
‘Be of good comfort. Itis I. Fear not.’ 

And whether the waters were now less deep, 

Or I was borne upon invisible arms, 

I know not; but methought my mortal robes 
Now only brushed the smoothly-gliding stream, 
And like the edges of a sunset cloud 

The beatific land before me lay. 

One long last look behind me ; gradually 

The figures faded on the shore of time, 

And as the passing bell of midnight struck, 

One sob. one effort, and my spirit was free.” 

Who can read that death-scene without a thrill of the 
Christian’s faith and hope? We trust Miss P. has 
never so read it. Why, then, does she tell us that when 
Aunty was dying twas just the thing her little daugh- 
ter Farr should come up to the bed, and lay her doll, 
sawdust and all, upon the pillow and want her mother 
to kiss the doll’s toof-ache away—should chat, and 
laugh, and beg Faitn miglt bring her Noan’s ark and 
play upon the foot of the bed—that presently Farra is 
softly requested to lay down the little camel, and told 
where to put her elephant and yellow bird? The scene 
closes with Aunty'’s playing with her wedding-ring 
which hung very loosely below its little worn guard, 
saying, ‘‘ Take the little guard and keep it for Farrn, 
but bury the ring with me; He put it on; nobody else 
must take it—” The sentence drops unfinished. It is 
quite dark; she turns her face towards the window : 
“* Jonn,” she says, ‘* Why, Joun.” * * *.* Thus, 
Aunty WintFrep’s spirit is free. 

That death is touching—yea, beautiful, if any prefers 
so to think; yet we would feel all the better instructed 
if the dying woman had said less of the camel, ele- 
phant, and yellow-bird, and told us something of her 
Saviour’s presence while she was passing over the 
river. But nothing is said of the peace of Jesus, or 
the joy of His Spirit, in the assurance of the dying one, 
or of any in that chamber of the departing. 

And while dwelling on this scene the impression is 
as Christless as it was when we looked in upon the last 
moments of one of the skeptics of the French revolu- 
tion. ‘“* Remove,” said he, ‘‘that sad apparatus (the 
Noah’s ark of medicine); it is useless. Surround me by 
the perfumes and flowers of spring; dress my hair with 
care; let me fall asleep amid the sound of harmonious 
music.” ‘*This,” the historian exclaims, ‘‘wassomething 
sublime.” Truly, it was a death befitting the life of 
Mirapeav. And verily, in the death of Aunt Wrn1- 
FRED, we recognize a departure in harmony with the 
training of her life. 

We said, in our opening remarks that this lady also 
failed to think how wrong it is to sneer at the Christian 
man, even if he hoids some mistaken conceptions of 
divine things. She ridicules Rey. Mr. Brann, and 
Deacon Quirk. But Mr. Brann is certainly not a 
representative of Andover, Yale, or even Harvard! 
Mr. Quirk is not the ideal of the New England diacon- 
ate. Why, then, has she invented a Mr. Bianp but as 
butt for ridicule? Why picture the Deacon but to 
scorn him? Why throw contempt upon the memory 
of some bygone men of whom, peradventure, the pre- 
sent generation may not be worthy ? 

In a word, the book, true in its general idea, is so 
false in the manner in which the thought is expended, 
that it will do harm, and no good. Rete 
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“ SAINTE-BEUVE AN INFIDEL.” 


—_—@——__ 


It is of the least possible weight to American Chris- 
tendom to know what a man like Sainte-Beuve was 
or was not. Why? Merely because it may chance that 
not one American Christian in a thousand ever heard 
his name, or read five lines or paragraphs from his pen, 
or ever will read or care toreadthem. He lived and died 
practically unknown to the vast mass of Protestants 
and Romanists in the United States. Whether he was 
& saint, a sinner, orthodox, or infidel, is about as grave 
4% matter to their view as whether the embalmed head 
of Admiral Coxten1, when sent from Paris, after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, ever reached Rome. 

But every Christian and infidel in the United States 
and in France has a personal interest in knowing the 
full force of the term ‘‘ infidel.” It admits certainly of 





definite measure, if there are any cardinal truthsin either 


natural or revealed religion. Sonrtrzr’s song of The 
Three Words—‘* God, Virtue, Freedom ;” Rovssgav’s 
Confessions of a Philosopher; Sarntz-BEvve’s adroit 
manceuvre of exalting free philosophy as the mistress 
alike of Church and State, at the clese of the contro- 
versy on Women’s Higher Education, were not bold in- 
fidelity ; yet the man whose creed is not longer than 
that of these men is far short of being a Christian be- 
liever. 

‘‘ Infidel,” Dr. WesstEr defines as “‘an unbeliever 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures and the divine 
origin of Christianity.” 

A bold assailant of Christianity must necessarily be 
a more advanced infidel than a reluctant devotee who 
does not believe the above points solely for want of the 
adequate evidence which is conclusive to his mind. 
TuEeoporE Parker and Tuomas Paine would be 
classed as infidels by the above definition; yet Parker 
was much nearer to being a believer than Parnz, while 
much farther from the doctrines of the cross than Dr. 
CHANNING. 

It needs to be definitely stated, perhaps, as against a 
mock liberalism, that genuine infidelity—so enstamped 
with clear and positive verdict at the bar of public 
religious opinion throughout Jingland and America—is 
none the less infidelity were it found in Rome, Geneva, 
or Paris, even were the infidel found to be an accom- 
plished critic, of the greatest candor and of the high- 
est integrity, in all points except two—infidelity and 
licentiousness. 

No admiration for intellect, whatever its brilliancy 
or depth; no eulogy on the loftiness or serenity of a 
journalist's soul, is to serve, or shall serve, unblamed, 
as a Cloak for infidelity and licentiousness. 

Like the unjust judge, if Sarnrz-BEvvE ‘‘feared not 
God, nor regarded” woman, we call on all honorable 
journalists and consistent Christians to offer no mean 
pretext with which to palliate these two great faults of 
his character. 

A profound and impartial critic as he is confessed on 
all sides to have been, bad he never looked beneath the 
exterior of Christian art, modern or medisval? Had 
he never valued a Christus Redemptor or a Christus 
Consolator, or Dore’s Miltonic Scenes for anything be- 
yond the artist’s skill which they embody ? 

Familiar with the literature of France since the 
memorable year 1848, if no farther, had he never gone 
back of controversy to the Bible, Sainte-Beuve found 
time to write twenty-five or thirty volumes—some of 
poetry and many more of prose. The whole mass, if 
compared to the little work of CnaTrzauBrianp— Génie 
du Christianisme—fails to show any adequate views of 
Jesus and his work. 

Sarntz-BeuvE may well be put in strong contrast 
with Victor Hvu@o, as a voluminous author, a 
genuine patriot, or an ardent impcrialist. The contrast 
of these two literary men, if drawn by a skillful hand, 
would be no less striking than Dz TocqvurEVILLE’s anal- 
ysis of Wasuineton’s character. 

The recent work of Abbé Micuaup, The Spirit and 
the Letter of True Piety; theeactive discussions of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus in all the journals of France— 
the Catholic, the Protestant, and the purely secular 
alike ; the intense and fearless struggles of absolutism 
as the deadly enemy of all genuine liberty; the Ultra- 
monianism which swears fealty to all the tenets of 
Popery ; the GalJicanism that claims ‘‘a free church in 
a free state,” like Count Cavour—all these were great 
currents and whirlpools in which, with the restless 
millions of his countrymen, he lived so long and moved 
so freely. 

Yet, if we trust the judgment of his best friends, 
the peerless critic, the paid hireling of imperialism— 
whom the students of the College of France, at his first 
appearance as their new Professor of Latin poetry, so 
abhorred as a traitorous foe to popular liberties that 
they hissed him from the room, never to return—lived 
and died without ever knowing the vital power of 
Christianity. 

How deplorable his career beside that of the rustic 
matron who 
“Just knew, and knew no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew !” 


CANDOR. 


OUR MAIL. 
—>_——- 

A Frienp ABROAD TO A FRIEND aT Home.--I also 
reccived THE CHRISTIAN UNION, for which accept my thanks. 
I have read it with great interest, and am exceedingly 
pleased that such a paper is published in the United States, 
There is still a great lack of union amongst evangelical 
Christians, and a journal devoted to foster a better spirit is 
of the greatest importance. Being so well conducted, I 
have no doubt that THz CHRISTIAN UNION will prove no 
small blessing to the Christianity of the States. I shall be 
very pleased to send my mite of correspondence to it, every 
now and then, if 1 can drop upon a subject that may be 
deemed acceptable to its pages. Some three years ago I 
formed a Christian Union Mission to the Arabs of Palestine, 
and, as its name would imply, the committce consists of 
ministers and laymen from among all denominations, with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury as President. We have had one 
missionary (a native) in the field for the last two years; and 
an English medical missionary will be sent out to join him 
in about a fortnight. I will venture to send you a few lines 
on this subject as a beginning, seeing that our society is 
on the same basis as your paper, and the only Union Mission 
in England. J. M. 


Honest OFFIOE-HOLDERS.—Your paper of 29th Jan. 
contains an article headed Absolutely Honest, in which 
is mentioned the fact that an assistant assessorin New 
Haven works by the light, ‘‘ not of the government’s gas, 
but of his own gas;” and you put it in such a way as to imply 
that he is dving a wonderful thing, and what no other assist- 
ant assessor ever thought of doing, implying that the other 
three thousand assistant assessors in the land are doing 
the contrary. Now, the fact is, that the Government does 
not find gas for any of these officers, and does not pay for 
it. Ido not know that it is worth while to contradict the 





—— 
statement; but 1t is so fashionable to assume that there are 
no honest officials, that scarce an editor in the country can 
forego the opportunity to point amoral inthe same way 
you have, as though office-holders had no rights which editors 
are bound to respect, and no feelings either. I SUPpose 
there would be no great barm in his burning government 
gas, if he were working for the government, any more than 
there would be for a preacher to hold forth in a room lightea 
by the parish. J.B. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., Feb. 1, 1870, 


ANXIOUS FoR OtR PopuLariry.—One thing, however, 
1 would suggest. Female suffrage should not be prominent, 
and opposition to the Bible in schools or an apology for its 
exclusion will injure your circulation; for out of the cities 
there is an intense feeling in favor of its retention in schools, 
We are preaching on the subject, and praying over it, anda 
wave of enthusiasm in favor of it will sweep over our land, 
A Union paper cannot afford to earry such a needless 
weight. Bb. Pk, 

Note by the Christian Union. 

We “cannot afford” to dodge any question of public im- 
portance, or to temporize with it till we see which way the 
wind blows, and can sail in gracefully with the winning 
party. Itis better to have an earnest soul and to make 
honest mistakes than to be time-serving and indifferent, 
and to have ‘only a gizzard.” But, whatever our editorial 
views are on any question, we are always glad to give the 
opposite side a hearing. This we have done on The Bible in 
Public Schools, and this we do in the present number, on 
Woman Suffrage, which is argued in the negative, by Miss 
CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


Empuatio Dissrnt.—Arriving here after some weeks 
absence, I have found several of your papers, sent to me 
with the request to subscribe or name an agent. With all 
respect, I must say I cannot do either for a paper which 
would publish the enclosed, as found in your article ong 
Ep@ark A. Por, published two weeks ago. Such a thing is 
not fit to enter any Christian family, and I cannot conscien- 
tiously ask any one to undertake such work. 

Yours truly, JOHN EpGar. 

Here is the obnoxious extract. Itrefers to the ruin of 
men of genius by intemperance: 

We may not criticise such natures by conventional rule. They 
are in God’s hand, who knows them when we do not, and loves 
them when the world has left them to the grave. Ont of the 
depths they cry unto Him, and He hears theirecry. Their blas- 
phemies may be prayers te the Eternal and All-pitying Eur. As 
the darkness gathers round them at the last, and spectral shapes 
of horror grin at them out of an infernal world, the horrible pit 
in which their feet are sinking may prove an abyss of love, aid, 
amid unearthly anguish and immortal grief, a voice. unheard by 
us, may whisper ‘‘ Peace! be still!” The soul. jarring and dis- 
cordaut, may be attuned afresh to join angelic chvirs; and could 
we see within the veil we might behold them, after “life's fitful 
fever,” ‘sitting at the feet of Jesus clothed and in their right 
mind.”” They will be judged in courts of omniscient and unchang- 
ing equity by One whose calm face was never disfigured by a 
sneer. 

Note by the Christian Union. 

We would not have expressed ourselves in the language of our 
contributor, But as he knows much by terrible experience of the 
strength of intemperate habits, and of the anguish and agony of 
the conflict with them in the soul that has determined to be free, 
we did not think it best to hinder him from expressing the hope 
that some of those once wandering stars, which we think of as 
reserved to the blackness of darkness forever, are shining by 
God's grace among the sons of the morning. But what could be 
more forcible than the closing words of the article in ques‘ion 1— 


_ “But for us who yet remain they have ina terrible handwrit- 
ing bequeathed the lesson to treat reverently and carefully our 
immortal part, lest reason will and conscience be as the forms 
within Pog's Haunted Palace that only 


‘move fantastically 
To a discordant melody.’ ”’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
_——_@———— 


—Mr. E. B. Wasnsvurne has written an elaborate 
history of Paraguay from materials gathered during his 
residence as United States Minister in that country. 


—GaRIBALDI'’s new work, The Rule of the Monk, is 
described as ‘‘ one long, bitter, furious attack on priests and 
priesteraft.” It appears simultaneously in Italian, Spanish, 
Hungarian, Dutch, and English. 


—Miss Jean INcELow has completed a poem, de- 
scribed as a poctical novel in miniature, which is soon to be 
published by Messrs. RoBegrs Bros., together with a num- 
ber of short poems hitherto unpublished. 


—Dr. Jonn Cummine, undismayed at his previous 
experience as an expounder of prophecy, is about to publish 
a work styled The Fall of Babylon as Foreshadowed in History 
and in Prophecy. 


—Mr. E. N. Parmer, a travelling fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge anda member of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Expedition, has gone with a companion to spend 
some months among the Arabs of the unknown district bor- 
dering upon Sinai. The object of Mr. Patmer is to learn 
and to record the legends believed to be still existing there 
as to the passage of the Israelites and their sojourning in 
the neighborhood. 


—Mr. Witi1aM Morris—whose Jason and first part 
of the Earthly Paradise have won from many of the best 
critics the judgment not only that the Laureate has been 
displaced from his «supremacy, but that the language has 
once more a really great poet, a poet that shall rank with 
PorgE, and DRYDEN, and MitTon—is soon to publish the 
second part of the poem, and, later in the year, the third 
and concluding part. Messrs. Roberts Bros. continue to 
be his American publishers. 


—The Report of the Librarian of Congress shows 
that the entire number of co yright works issued in the 
United States during the year 1869 was 6,680, of which 
there were 1,831 volumes of books, 1,943 pamphlets and pe- 
riodicals, 2,420 pieces of music, 423 engravings, etc., and 63 
maps. The number of books alone copyrighted in England 
during the same period, as shown by the deposits in the 
British Museum, was 4,569. 


—Dr. Joun Peter Lanae, the eminent German theo- 
logian and commentator, is described as having an aptitude 
for work almost unparalleled even among his industrious 
countrymen. An English writer says of his labors: ‘He 
has published volumes of poetry and of sermons; written & 
work on Hymnology, Church History, Dogmatics, Apolo- 
getics; the Life of our Saviour in answer to Strauss; with 6 
host of others which it is unnecessary to catalogue. He has 
written with his own hand a very considerable portion of 
the Commentary which bears his name, and which is fast 
approachiug completion. He is at present at work on the 
book of Revelation, the preparatory studies of which, as he 
remarked in a recent conversation, had been completed, and 
there remains but the task of casting the collected materials 
into form.” 








Feb. 12, 1870. 
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PersoNaL,—Mr. D. D. T. Moors, the editor and 
proprietor of Moore's Rural New Yorker, held a pleasant re- 
ception ‘at home” on February 2d, on the occasion of his own 
fiftieth birthday, and the twentieth anniversary of the 
Rural. The affair was largely attended and heartily enjoyed. 
Mr. MOoRE'’S success with his handsome weekly is a fair 
result of tact, integrity, and brains, and we very cordially 


congratulate him. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


_ Mr. E. Steiger, the well-known literary agent 
and importer of German and other continental publications, 
has provided himself with a monthly publication similar to 
that now issued by several of the leading New York publish- 
ing houses. His Literarischer Monatsbericht supplements its 
copious lists ot German and other publications with intelli- 
gence of whatever is passing in the German literary world of 
q nature to interest that growing portion of the American 
publie which keeps track of Europeran literature. To all 
such the Monatsbericht is strongly to be commended, and we 
shall take frequent occasion to draw upon its stores of news 


— Messrs. B. WestERMANN & Co. have published an 
admirable map of Palestine, which possesses the advantages 
of the castings that so effectually show the physical contigu- 
yation of a country in miniature, and yet dispenses with the 
drawbacks in cumbersomeness and expense which must al- 
ways prevent these invaluable adjuncts to geographical and 
historical study from becoming popular. The map is a re- 
production in photo-lithography of a papier-mache model of 
Syria, made at Berlin, with an accuracy, said by scholars 
acquainted with the topography of the Holy Land, to be 
really surprising. So complete, in fact, is the delusion that 
the present writer has more than once found people approach- 
ing the publisher's window in Broadway to inspect the ‘‘new 
kind of raised map;” and, indeed, we have noticed that un- 
der the closest inspection, the inclination is irresistible to pass 
the hand over the surface to see whether it isreally flat. The 
complicated corrugations of the mountains and valleys, with 
the numerous streams and lakes, are unrolled as vividly as 
if they were really beheld from a balloon, and present the 
scenes of Bible story with a clearness attainable by no other 
means. The same sheet also contains a political map, on a 
reduced scale, of the distribution of the tribes, and a plan, 
ona larger scale, of the city of Jerusalem. 


— Zell's Popular Encyclopedia, which was noticed 
in these columns a couple of months ago, continues making 
its appearance in semi-monthly parts, which amply fulfill the 
excellent promise of the earlier numbers. The nineteenth 
number is just received, bringing the work down to let- 
ter D in its progress through the alphabet, every important 
step of the way being illustrated by well-executed wood- 
cuts, The age demands brevity in everything which it has 
to read, and even the Encyclopsedia-makers have been driven 
to try their hands at condensation. It is wonderful to see 
the enormous amount of information which the publishers 
have compressed into brief paragraphs throughout this work, 
so faras it has advanced. The Encyclopedia i. to be com- 
plete in two royal-octavo volumes, containing fifty of the 
monthly parts mentioned above. 


BOOKS. 


Principles of Domestic Science: As Applied to the 
Duties and Pleasures of Home. A Text-Book of In- 
struction for Young Ladies in Schools, Seminagies, 
and Colleges. By Catuartng E. Berover and Har- 
RiEt BrecHER Stowe. New York: J. B. Ford & 


Co. 1870. 

Prepared with a view to assist in training young 
women for the distinctive duties which inevitably come 
upon them in household life, this volume should find 
an honored place in every institution devoted to 
feminine education. 

The authors, who have for many years been 
directly interested iff the cause of the education 
of women, believe that ‘‘ while woman’s proper call- 
ings demand as much intellectual talent and scientific 
training as those of the other sex, more is required 
In varied directions, and less in extensive investigations 
and pursuits in some one direction, than is needful for 
most of the professions of man. In this view, the ap- 
propriate training of woman should tend more directly 
‘0 secure a well-balanced mind than courses marked out 
for the other sex.” Besides this general principle, it is 
too often the case that the merry bride or the young 
mother finds the happiness of life turned to uneasiness, 
‘uxiety, and constant annoyance, simply for the want 
paw fore-knowledge of the principles which under- 

te science of keepiag a well-ordered home. Practice 
alone can make perfect; the art must supplement the 
Science. But there can be no doubt that the study, in 
school, of such a work as this would inculcate prin- 
Ciples and impart ideas which would be of essential 
value to them through life. 


Pins Present book attempts to give instruction 
'. any topics relative to the, daily cares of life 
“ihe er which will tend to show young minds 
op pe at small duties in a large and ennobling 
ian : , while ‘Seeking to guide the growing girl 
sad oe development of good sense, 
nit ea ity, and Vital religious principle, it has 
a fe er especial reference to the duties, cares, 
aaa om of the family, as being the place where, 
hie os, ay be the political development of the 
spirit aan from her very nature, of body and of 
ov fn a her most engrossing occupation. 
the reguistion aa many topics of vital importance in 
ment,” i the household receive thorough treat- 
ids: diane are of Personal Health; Nursing of the 
tiff Pre and Conveniences for the Sick; Scien. 
Dats, ee 3 Ventilation ; Wholesome Food and 
os ~andlee ing; Cleanliness; Economy of Time 
sathen oy the Care of Infants ; Management of 
Aceidenta aa a Young Children; Health of Mind ; 
It of Sewin acneten; a Plan for Instruction in the 
wa — and Cutting; the Care of Yards and 
eee . € Care of Parlors, Chambers, and Dining- 
teful Decoration and 


“3 Economical d 

psf and Tas 

Good Gat ; Home Duties and Amusements ; Hints on 

other matte “4 ; Stoves, Furnaces, and Chimneys; and 
; ed end un in the management of which the un- 

cue to vexaon nt a minds of even intelligent girls 


trouble when they are plunged, 


ee 








without adequate preparation, into the daily trials of 
housekeeping. In short, the whole circle of Domestic 
Economy receives thoughtful and useful discussion. 

The present school-book has been prepared with 
great care from’ The American Woman's Home, a book, 
by the same authors, which bas had a very wide popu- 
lar circulation. Condensation, revision, addition of 
special features, elision of much detailed matter not 
needed in a text-book for instruction, an analytical 
running head-line on each page, and a full Table of 
Questions and Suggestive Hints for the use of Teachers 
and Pupils at the end of the volume, make the 
Principles of Domestic Science a complete work in itself, 
unique in design, and singularly well fitted for the 
special purpose which it has in view. 

It isa volume of 390 pages, abundantly and intelli- 
gently illustrated, well printed, and neatly bound. 
The publishers announce that single copies, as speci- 
mens, will be mailed, post-paid, to teachers, for $1, 
half the retail price; and we honestly believe that 
teachers cannot do better than to carefully examine 
this compact volume of good sense with a view to its 
practical use in their schools. 


Pater Mundi; or, Modern Science Testifying to the 
Heavenly Father. By the Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D. 
Vol. I. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1870. 

The author, who, in Hece Calum, established a repu- 
tation for that rare combination of excellencies—fer- 
vid rhetoric, scientific accuracy, and common-sense— 
has produced another book designed to defend and il- 
lustrate the doctrine of Theism. Throwing aside all 
affectation of philosophic impartiality, he presents 
himself as a champion who will withhold none of his 
thorough convictions, who is determined to rain blow 
upon blow upon the atheist’s head without let or hin- 
drance. It is like breathing mountain air to feel this 
man’s earnestness ; it is a true mental tonic. One sees 
instantly that he is able-souled, that he can push and 
climb without getting short of breath; and it is al- 
most a foregone conclusion, after reading the first 
chapter, that one must either stride with him to his 
high conclusion or part company before starting. 
This unequivocal earnestness and power display them- 
selves at the outset; great heart is warmed up to begin 
with ; so that one is almost inclined to distrust a leader 
who has so much the air of a partisan. The face set 
like a flint does not wait to be struck to emit its sparks, 
but glows with a fiery zeal which inflames everything 
itlooks upon. Yet, no candid reader will say that Dr. 
Burr is dogmatic ; he only plies truth and error witb 
weapons for which infidelity has claimed a patent 
right. Having shown with emphasis that the true 
scientific method by which to arrive at faith is that of 
personal experiment and induction, the author remarks 
thus wisely upon the profitless nature of argument : 

“The breaking of lances may be a very fine thing to lookers- 

on and the victorious champion; but it is a very uncomfortable 
and wrathful thing to the Templar, as he rolls in the dust amid 
the blare of the trumpets and the swarming glances of tier upon 
tier of the valiant, the noble, and the fair. Duisputation, with lips 
no less than with lances, whatever it may do for silent observers, 
may be expected to confirm our opponent in his views, by enlist- 
ing self-love and the passions of conflict in their support—leading 
him to give specially favorable attention to the plausibilities on 
his own side, and specially prejudiced and carping attention to 
the plausibilities on the other side.” 
But Dr. Burr also shows how argument “ serves in 
many cases to withstand the decay of faith,” giving 
new outspread and foundation, and acting, by way of 
stimulus, as an auxiliary to the more potent practical 
method. He then proceeds to consider objections, 
dwells with charming felicity upon the paternal analo- 
gies, and develops, with originality and variety and 
eloquent force, the harmonies of Nature, as leading 
man ‘‘silently to drink in predispositions to faith as 
the fleece spread out under the open heaven drinks in 
the dew.” Astronomy furnishes the majority of the 
author's illustrations, and his mind seems to be inspired 
by the grandeur of its mighty truths, without losing 
grasp for a moment of the special practical end in 
view. One is sometimes tempted to say : ‘‘ Since prac- 
tical atheism is not reached by argument, and theoret- 
ical atheism is mostly a man of straw, why such vehe- 
ment blows?” Yet some theories closely allied to the 
atheistic get their deserts in this first volume, and no 
one one who reads it will wish that the author had 
written less or otherwise than he has. 

The Dance of Modern Society. By W. C. WiLkixson. 
New York: Oakley, Mason & Co. 

This is not absolutely a new book, but it is one 
worth attention, and we are not sorry that the publish- 
ers have sent it to us. Mr. Witkrnson is a hearty be- 
liever in amusement, to such an extent, indeed, that he 
would call it by the higher name of recreation. Dancing, 
even, finds in him an appreciative observer; but the 
dance, as it is habitually practised in modern society, 
he sets up as a fair target for his keen and well-directed 
shafts. He considers it in its bearing upon health, its 
relation to economy, its social tendency, and its moral 
or religious aspects, and undoubtedly makes out a very 
strong case against it. The essay is well written, and 
interesting from beginning to end. Clear in purpose, 
close and well-knit in argument, felicitous in illustra- 
tion, keen but kind in spirit, and terse, vigorous, and 
at times brilliant in style, it invests the topic with a 
new life, and will certainly suggest some new ideas to 
those, whether devotees or denouncers of the daace, 
who spend a pleasant half hour in reading it. 

Through Night to Light. By Frieprion R. Spret- 
HAGEN. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

This novel contains fine descriptions, delicate senti- 
ment, an intricate plot, and some very interesting, al- 
beit perverse, characters. Most readers will think it a 
pity that the author makes his characters so very prob- 
lematic ; but it does not require extended observation 
to find such in every-day life. The translation is very 
finely rendered (there being but few traces of German 
| idiom), and the style is easy and simple. 








NEW MvwsIC.* 


Sea-songs are still written by poets who shun the 
sea, are still sung con gusto by travellers who shun the 
sea, and the singing of them is still listened to with 
pleasure by those home-bodies who know, and care 
to know, the sea only in song. Therefore, in our folio 
of music we are not surprised to find a new sea-song 
bearing the title, Wel Sail the Deep. Mr. Grorcr 
Coorgr, its author, writes, as the regulation sea-poet 
writes : * 

‘To-night, my love, we'll sail the deep, 
Till Morning spreads her rosy wings,”’ etc. 
Mr. A. W. Bere, its composer, sings truly @ la barca- 
role with a very charming movement. As for the 
poetry, is it worth while to ask that the consistencies 
be cared for in this or any sea-song, so long as it 
pleases ? 

Here is a waltz by M. G. Oprrti, called Dreaming 
Eyes—a smooth, melodious composition of medium 
difliculty. It is of the Srravss school, and a fair ex- 
ample of the music demanded by home-dancers as 
against that demanded by home-pianists; and for the 
reason that in its construction the composer has 
sought to give it an attractive rhythm rather than to 
make it valuable for its instrumentation. In referring 
to this waltz, we do not purpose pointing the moral 
of the dancing question, but might, en passant, sug- 
gest that the playing of dance-music is of little, if 
any, musical benefit to those who do not intend playing 
for dancers. 

‘* When all the world is young, lad, . 

And all the trees are green, 

And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen, 

Then hey for boat and horse, lad, 
And ride the world away ; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


“ When all the world is old, Jad, 
And all the trees are brown, 
And all the sport is stale lad, 
And ali the wheels run down; 
Creep home and take thy place, then, 
The maim’d and spent among— 
God grant you find one face then 
You loved when all was young.” 
These words, by the Rev. Cnaries KINGSLEY, are set 
to a pleasing melody, suitable for a soprano voice of 
medium compass and fair culture. The piano accom- 
paniment is easy. The title of this song is, When AU 
the World is Young. 


The reader may have marvelled at the appearance of 
the countless piano fantaisies on the publishers’ music- 
counters, and at the ability of their authors to produce 
them in such numbers. Were these compositions mcre 
than the veriest siry nothings—musical syllabubs to 
amuse one, at best, but for a moment—their publication 
might seem to occasion the reader’s wonder, which, 
however, he may safely spare, and yet not withhold from 
the popular composer the praise he surely deserves for 
doing nothing well, and for doing it to meet a popular 
demand. Asa case in point, we have Sparkling Foun- 
tain, by Mr. Louis Léwenruat, a pretty show-piece 
for the piano, abounding in runs, trills, arpeggios, etc., 
with here and there a passage that might have been 
better written. 

“ Day after day, in sunlight and rain, 
Still must I pine and linger in vain.” 
Another bit of sentimentality is the song entitled Day 
After Day, written by Mr. Gkorce Cooper and com- 
posed by Mr. A. W. Bere. It is to be commended for 
its grace and sweetness. 

Thinking of Home is announced as a new morceau 
de salon, by Mr. Cuartes Kinxet. We fail to find it 
new; yet it is possessed of those attractions which the 
lovers of light musical reading seck therein. The 
same may be said of its companion piece—A Glimpse 
of Love Polka—by the same composer. 


We have in our folio, also, Six Preludes for the or- 
gan or piano, by Mr. Henry Wi1son, which are tune- 
ful, effective, and set forth in a musicianly manner. 
Organ-players, especially, will find them interesting. 
The remaining pieces are Hight Duos for the piano, 
by Mr. Wirt1am Masoy, which are very simple, neat, 
and charming arrangements of favorite airs, designed 
for the little folks, at whose hands they will doubtless 


receive ample justice. 
—~>_—_—- 


PriymoutH Orcan-Concerts.—The regular Saturday 
afternoon organ-concerts at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, continue with gratifying results. Our readers may 
always know the particulars of each week’s concert by 
turning to the first column of our first advertising page, 
where the names of the performers are published. 

Hardly too much praise can be given to the pro- 
jectors and managers of this series of instructive 
recreations, and the constant attendance of large an- 
diences is justification for the enterprise, and an unerr- 
ing mark of its success. At the last concert the organ 
was played by Mr. Jonn Zunpkt, the regular organist 
of Plymouth Church, who interpreted selections from 
Von WEBER and BrETHOVEN, besides showing his own 
remarkable power and versatility as an improvisator on 
a theme selected by others and not known to himself 
until just before playing. Besides Mr. Zonvg1’s en- 
joyable performance, Mr. F. Berener, the violoncel- 
list, accompanied by Mr. W. A. M. Ditzer, organist 
of St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, played in his charac- 
teristically tender style the celebrated Aria d Zglise, 
STRADELLA, and gave a masterly rendering of a Sonata 
by Pretro Narpini. 

The next concert, on Saturday, the 12th, will be un- 
der the direction of Dr. P. H. Van per Weypk, organ- 
ist of the First Reformed Dutch Church, Brooklyn, 
assisted by Miss Eppy, a soprano, pupil of the New 
York Conservatory of Music. Dr. Van pgR Weypr 
gave one of the most interesting concerts of last year’s 
series. 

* From W. A. Ponp & Co., New York, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
eee amareian 


University PUBLISHING CoMPANY, New York.—Memoirs of 
the War in the Southern Department of the United States. 
By Henry LEE, Lieut.-Colonel, ete. A new edition, 
etc., with a Biography of the Author. By Ropert E, 
Ler. 1870. , 

S. R. Writs, New York.—The Natural History of the Hu- 
re Races. lilustrated. By JoHN P. JEFFRIES. 1869. 
($4. 

vb. &. 5 SADLIER & Co., New York.—Life Dutics. By E. 
E. Marcy, A. M., M.D. 1869. 

Conversations on Liberalism and the Church. By O. A. 
Brownson, LL. D. 1870. 

E. P_ Dotron & Co., Boston; James INGLIS & Co., New 
York.— “he Promise of Shiloh. By JosrEPH L. Lop, M. 
A. 1869. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANCE Society, New York.—Zemperance 
Anecdotes. By GEORGE W. Buna@ay. 1870. '$:.) 

M. W. Dopp (Dopp & Mrav), New York.—The Life of 
Christ Harmonized from the Four Evangelists. A Sunday - 
School Lesson Bouok. By ROBERT MIMPRISS. Gr.udes 
I, 1: Qvels. 1869, 

— Manual. To accompany the above. 2 vols. 
9, 





Publishers’ Department. 
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Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of 
persous by waking up lists of subscribers for our premiums. 
This has tines done by many; and the number muy be largely 
mercased. The people all need this journal, ana they will 
take it, if some ove will show it and explain 1's value, and our 
premiums will pay those who take this little trouble. We 
vant buys aud girls as well as the older folks, employed iu 
this work. It will give them business tact of even more 
value than the premium they get. Canvassing is appro- 
priate work tor ladies, and many of them are among our best 
and most successtul canvassers. Our premiums are legiti- 
wate pay offered for services rendered. We have reduced 
this to a system, and can give better pay in this form than 
any other. 

——_~_—. 

ReMeEmMBER that Tue Curist1an Unton has no rivals. 
It does not seek to di-place the denominational journals now 
taken in any fanily. For in addition to any other journal 
now read, this paver will be needed, as it is published in 
the iuterest of the whole Chmstiau Church, and will aim to 
be one of the abdest and best (as itis now the havd-omest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indecd, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford tu be without, 


ee ' 

How to Herp Tue Curistian Union.—There are 
Numerous ways in which its friends can aid in circulating 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or talk to 
your friends about it, or both. Get up aciub, or aid some 
friend to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent. 

——_>_—_- 

A Reqvrst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION muy fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting ils Size, Style, Contents, &e., 
aud then decide upon the MrRITs of our claim that it is not 
ony one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
its Class in the World. Now isthe best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 

——_—-_->—__——_ 

Crus AGENTS WANTED.—We want a live, wide- 
awake, go-ahead agent in every town or school district 
where THE CHRISTIAN UNION ought to circulate, to form a 
Clnb for 1870. There are thousands of post-offives at which 
we now have no subscribers, or only one to five, where from 
ten to fifty may be obtained by a little timely effort. Who 
will do us and their friends the favor to act in behalf of the 
Best Religious and Family Weekly? 


——E——— 

Form Cruss Now !—And if you, reader, cannot form 
one, set a neighbor or friend at work, and then help to 
accomplish the laudable object. Don't wait until other and 
inferior papers occupy the field. “The early bird”—you 
know the rest. 

—__~<>——_———_ 

AppiTions To CLurs are always in order, whether 
in ones, twos, fives, tens, or any other number. A host of 
— are dropping other papers about these days, and our 

‘riends should imp:.ve every occasion to sucure suca as re 
cruits for THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—_—-__)---— 
&& See Page 110 for List of Premiums. 
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CHARLIER 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 167 Madison avenue, New 
York. Protestant, French, and knzlisn Boarding und Day School. 
Over 100 pupils present. A thorough substantiai school. French the 
language of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars sent 
on request. ? 
MR. & MRS, ELISEE CHARLIER, 
Principals. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Spring Term of thirteen weeks, March 24th. $60 for board with com 
mon English. For catalogues or for rooma address wen 
J. E. KING, .D. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 














RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 








CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The Am. Christian Commission, whose object is to promote 
Home Evangelization by seeking to stimulate Christians to wise 
personal effur: for the salvation of men, will hold a Public Meeting 
on Sabvath Evening, Feb. 13th, at 7% 0'cl ok, in the Ist Pres. 
Church (Rev. Dr. SEAVERS’) Henry street, Brooklyn. 

The meeting will be addressed by Revs. HOWARD Crossy, D.D., 
J. CorTos SMITH. D.D., of New York, and Rey. A. U. ROE, Sec. 


of the Cummussion. 
REMOVED. 


The Rooms of the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will, after Feb Sh, be at \o. 59 Keade street. 
Correspondents will please direct secordingly. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIY 


Is the regular Weekly Publication of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 








These Sermons are heing read by people of every class and de- 
nomination all over this country and Europe. ‘The form in which 
they are issued is such that the uambers can be preserved and 
bound up in a handsome volume. One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsoine volumes of 


Over Four Hundred Pages each. 
A SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAIT 


of Mr. BEECHER is given away to every yearly subscriber. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 
AND 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($2.50), 
will be sent to one address for one year for $4 
(The regular price being $5.50). 


J. B. FORD & 00,, Publishers, 








39 Park Row, N. ¥; 
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determination—that society shall have fully eda, 
ted female physicians! 
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bee 
world, and fasting often, Jesus and his disciples | 
were in the full tide of social life. If our brother of 
the Intelligencer had only been there, he would have | 


STUDENT-WOMEN AT BELLEVUE 
HOSPITAL. 
The medical students at Bellevue Hospital, New 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 12, 1870. 








CONTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
JHE CHRISTIAN UNION; but we cannot undertake to pre- 
serve or to return rejected manuscripts. 








led a committee that waited on the Master. “And 
they said unto him, Why do the disciples of Jonn | 


fast often, and make prayers, and likewise the disci- 
ples of the Pharasees, but thine eat and drink?” | 
| (LUKE v: 33.) Christ replied, that as long as he 





York, in imitation of the recent disgraceful conduct 
of a portion of the medical students in Philadel- 
phia, have been making an outrageous protest against 
| the presence of women at the clinical lectures. The 


FREE RELIGION. 


This term has been adopted by certain person; ,, 
express religion without doctrines, without stand. 
ards of authority, without supernatural origin or g,. 





velopment. The word “free” refers to the absence of 
everything local, formal, temporal, and implies 2, 
opinion that all “religions” are yokes unsuited ., 
the healthy growth of the spiritual nature. Pree 
religionists profess an adherence to the plainest truths 
of natural religion, such as are common to Jew ap; 
Pagan, Mahometan and Christian. Universal prot), 


: oss | opposition manifested itself in the form of indecent 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : ae ee they viata aged = | speeches and jibes; in throwing paper pellets at the | 

$2.50 per Annum, Payable in Advance. | EA oe eo eingeon _ _——- | lady-students, and, in one instance, in throwing into | 

Postace, 20 cents per year, — quarterly, in advance, at the enh - we oq ee reply = a ond ‘the lap of one of them a grossly obscene picture. 
ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, ot the odloe of nears ig ne et ee the eel ae right-minded people are due to 
more significant is the open contrast into which he | Sessitecianih Wiens: Gee the natie dukase of the we 


ada subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of | 
Tue CrristiaN UNION. } 
i it isionists and the rigorists ; : 
puts himself with the precisionists ” | men-students and his severe rebuke of their persecu- 


RemitTances shonld be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, | 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money | 


in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Receirts.—If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
acknowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a poten 4 be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be maiied immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order 1s received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subseribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request tosend the paper only for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








CLUB RATES. 
$10 00 | 20 Copies for a year 
18 oo | 3 oe - 
CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 

3 to 5 Copies—80 Centa a Copy. | 19 to 50 Copies—75 Cents a Copy. 
5to1d * a) > = |\Htolo $1.00 a Copy. 
Circular containing Extensive List of POPULAR PREMIUMS, 
sent on application. 

CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE, ard Post- 
mas*ers, Clergymen, and others, are requested to forward sub- 
sciiptions, retaining their commissions as above. 


5 Copies for a year 
Ww 77 7 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Inside Pages, 20 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. disconnt. 
of Agate space. Over 4 times, 20 percent discount. 
Ontside page, 3) cents per line, | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 

of Agate space. Cm, donble rates for space occu- 
Pp lo 

Mr. Hesry Bartietr has charge of onr Advertising De- 

partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 








OUR LORDS SOCIAL EXAMPLE. 

The Christian Intelligencer quotes THE CHRISTIAN 
Uxton as saying that at the marriage in Cana, and 
on other like occasions, the guests gave themselves 
“up to pleasure and frolic through the night and 
through the day,” and remarks thereon: 

‘* We ask Mr. Berecuer for his proof, that the class 
of thoughtful Jews, such as Mary’s friends and chosen 
com panions—waiting for the consolation of Israzt— 
ever kept up wedding ‘frolics through the night? 
What would be thought of her friends Zacnartas and 
EvizaBetH, Stmzon, and Anna the daughter of Puanv- 
EL, and the fivedisciples of Christ, looking with pleasure 
on a ‘frolic kept up through the night? But what 
shall be said of the Son of God, the Creator of all 
things, angels and worlds; before whom cherubim veil 
their holy forms, the Judge of the quick and dead, 
actually witnessing and helping by a miracle, a ‘ frolic 
kept up through the night ?”” 

Our Lord had but just passed from the scenes of 
his great temptation; from the presence of Jonn 
and his disciples. It is, therefore, a striking fact 
that the first public miracle was one which, if all 
the circumstances be considered, brought him into 
direct contrast with Jon and his severe and unso- 
cial method. That Jesus was aware of this contrast, 
begun in this wedding and kept up during his whole 
ministry, is plain from the fact that he stated and 
made use of the fact in his subsequent teachings. 
“For JoHN came neither eating nor drinking and 
they say, He hath a Devil. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking and they say, Behold a man glut- 
tonous and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” Jesus did not favor the ascetic mood. He 
never by precept or example taught that religion 
should withdraw one from business, the innocent 
pleasures, or the social festivities of domestic life. 

No man who brings tc the Old Testament and to the 
New the rigorous puritan idea of pleasure, can even 
understand their spirit. One grand peculiarity of 
the Hebrew religion is to be found in the fact that 
God made the social element to be in an eminent de- 
gree the instrument and method of cultivating both 
religion and patriotism. The feasts and festivals of 
the Jews varied among themselves in light and 
shade, but the most of them, having a certain frame- 
work of distinctively religious service, were interla- 
ced and filled up with joyous social services: with 
eating and drinking ; with reciprocal visitations and 
hilarity. In no other religious service, it is proba- 
ble, were gladness and social emotion so largely em- 
ployed as in that established among the Hebrews. 

In the time of Christ, a sect had sprung up which 
set itself against thistendency. The Essenes were 
mystic Ascetics. They sought to renounce the world 

and all its pleasures. They often sought the wilder- 
ness, and lived apart from men, ina supposed holy con- 
templation. It has been thought by many able 
commentators that JoHN was a fair specimen of the 

Essenes, even if he was not actually of that sect. 

When our Lord, in the most marked manner, at- 
tended festive weddings, feasts in the houses of Pub- 
licans, not once or twice, but often, it was universally 
noticed. It was commented upon. The Pharisee 
derided the practice—not because social festivi- 
ty ecemed inconsistent with his sanctity, but because 
he admitted publicans and sinners to his familiar 
aig a or disciples of Joun alone seem to have 

a icin sympathy with the editor of the Chris- 

“wencer, They were grieved and shocked 
that, while the holy Jomy was eschewing the yain 


it 
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|\for three days, 


| of his times. 
| No one will now be surprised that he should beat 
‘the marriage in Cana. The Hebrew custom of mar- | 
| riage was, that, at evening or night, the bridegroom, | 
| with friends accompanying, should go to the house | 
‘of the father of his espoused, She, surrounded by 
' maidens, came forth, and was led in procession, with 
| torches and songs, and every demonstration of joy, 
‘to the house of the bridegroom or his father. Then 
| began the festivities, which rarely were limited 
to a single day, and only when the parties were 
poor, but were usually held among common people 
and if they were wealthy, for| 
seven and even fourteen. The national custom, | 
beyond all controversy, extended the marriage feast 
over several days, and it belongs to the Intelligencer 
to show that the marriage at Cana varied from the | 
national custom. There is nothing to show that! 
Jesus was not like every other one, a sympathetic | 
guest, entering into the innocent merriment of the | 
occasion. It is certain that he wrought his first | 
public miracle for the promotion of the wedding | 
festival. Either more guests had come than had 
been expected, or the feast had gone on more days 
than was anticipated—for the provisions gave out. | 
On being appealed to, Jesus supplied the needed | 
wine, by a divine miracle, and in a quantity which | 
will surprise those who have not examined the ques- 
tion. ‘ALFoRD puts the quantity at one hundred | 
and twenty-six gallons. The writer in Smitn’s| 
Biblical Dictionary, vol. iii, p. 1742, mentions one | 
hundred and ten gallons as probable, but sizty | 
gallons as the very lowest computation! The ques-| 
tion is not as to the character of the wine (which | 
was doubtless something as different from what we'| 
think of under that designation, as cider is from | 
cider-brandy). The point lies in the fact that Jesus 
was not only present, almost as the first act of his 
ministry, at a social gathering which, according to | 
the customs of the Hebrew people was the very sym- 
bol of hilarity, but also took part in it, and even by | 
miracle provided for its prolongation! And this | 
conduct has always been considered by the wisest | 
men as an illustrious and emphatic testimony of| 
our Lord to the propriety and desirableness of active | 
social enjoyments. 
But the editor of the Christian Intelligencer is | 
shocked. It is plain that he was born too late for the | 
good of the world. We shall never know what 
“ ZACHARIAS” thought, or “ Simeon,” or * Eniza-| 
BETH,” or “ ANNA the daughter of PHaNvEL.” But 
we do know what tlie strict editor would have| 
thought, and what he would have said. He has! 
printed his speech. ‘ What shall be said of the! 
Son of God, the Creator of all things, angels and | 
worlds; before whom cherubim veil their holy ferms, | 
the Judge of the quick and dead, actually witnessing | 
and helping by a miracle, a * frolic kept up through | 
the night?” We know not what answer he would | 
have received. On a like occasion when PETER ven- 
tured ona like impertinence, he was answered, “ Get 
thee behind me Satan, thou art an offence to me.” | 





to be generally acknowledged that a man vires) 
by his wits” is to be pardoned for deceiving the | 


which, considered in the abstract, is an outrage and 
a fraud. Yet the victims laugh and say, “A shrewd | 
fellow, that cousin of the woolly horse.” It seems to 
be thought ungenerous to show any serious indigna- 
tion if a swindler has “ really made a good thing by 
the operation.” 

The sense of justice cannot long be blunted with- | 
out more serious consequences following than the 
loss of a few half dollars paid to showmen. Death 
is first felt in the coldness of the extremities, and we 
who scout the idea of corruption creeping up from 
such small beginnings as a popular imposition may 
profit by considering the analogy. We might even 
properly ask if the fatal palsy has not mightily pro- 
gressed, since the “ body politic” allows even the 
worst of murderers to be let loose after a brief “ de- 
tention.” It is difficult not to be “ good-natured” 
when deceit is gssociated with something laughabpie ; 
but is it right ? 


{ 








tion of women for the practice of medicine. 


tors. Hesaid, as reported in the Tribune: 


‘‘No gentleman can or will approve, excuse, or 
countenance such conduct.” They (the ladies) have 
an undoubted right to attend these clinics as much as | 
any of you. They havea right by a common public) 
consent, and by the rules of this institution to occupy | 
these benches for the sake of clinical observation and | 
instruction. The legislature has given them this right. | 
The charter of this hospital provides that the students 
of any chartered institution shall have a right to attend 
these clinics. And theirs is a chartered institution. | 
They have a regular charter, and it is in the exercise | 
of such a right and privilege that they are here with 
us; and as such they are entitled to respectful consid- 
eration on the part of every gentleman present, and 
there is none who should fail to accord it. Had I the) 
power I would forever forbid any person who should 
so disgrace himself in this way from entering the por- 
tals of this or any other medical college, even if such 
a one were my own brother.” 


One cannot but contrast this just and high-minded 
course of Prof. Woop with the ungentlemanly con- | 
duct, under similar circumstances, of at least one of 
the professors of Pennsylvania Medical College. 

The disreputable conduct at Bellevue Hospital | 


| ought not to be attributed to the great body of the 


students. It was confined to about one hundred. 
But the odium will attach tothe whole class if they 
permit themselves to be represented by the few. 


Meanwhile, thoughtful men and women will be 
apt to say that such revelations of the character of | 
the men who are to be their future family physi-| 
cians, is the strongest possible reason for the educa- 
Are 
these brutal fellows, throwing missiles at women, 
pushing obscene pictures into their faces, hooting 
and calling out all sorts of vile epithets, the ones to 
whom it is safe to commit our wives and daughters, 
in all the delicate exigencies of the household? Do} 
not these revelations of the interior life and charac- 
ter of male medical students drive home the argu- | 
ments in favor of female physicians with irresistible | 
conviction / | 

It is very plain that the presence of women at 
clinical lectures will have in it some painful elements. 
But the pain will be wholly with the women. It 
will require all the enthusiasm, the consciousness of 
anoble aim, the most disinterested devotion to science | 


/and to moral principle to carry them through the | 


scenes which await them. But, on the other hand, | 
their presence will gradually change many of the 
offensive and indelicate practices, which are too | 
often indulged, when only male-students are present. 
Many needless exposures will be corrected. There | 
will be less salacious wit attempted. The unres- | 
trained vulgarity of some small portion of the stu- | 
dents will not be able toride over the whole class. 

It is necessary in clinical lectures often, when pa- | 
tients are treated before the class, that there should | 
be an extreme exyosure of their persons—and it is 
argued that women, even when in pursuit of pro- 
fessional knowledge, ought not to be present at 
such scenes, and certainly not in company with male | 
students. 


But how 1s 1t, when the patient to be treated be- | 


| fore three or four hundred young men, is a woman ? | local and transitory forms, usages and part 
Goop Nature MisPLacep.—Although the public | We know of a recent case in an eminent medical but by using these as the stepping-stones of spiritual 
has a fondness for being swindled, as is witnessed | school in which a young woman suffering from rheu- attainment. . 
by the success of quackery in almost every profes- matic fever, was brought before the class without Recognizing the need of partial truths upon which 
sion and employment, it may yet be doubted if the | 20y matronly attendance. With closed eyes she lay | to climb towards the complete truth, we shall jmme- 
cause of morality is served by the easy good nature | while the professor called attention to her case, point diately inquire if God has not foreseen this need and 
which encourages a “practical joke.” It has come, by point. The final statement made was, that in such | provided for it. Is it not supposable that He, know- 


a case, at such a stage of development, a minute rash | 
might be expected upon the stomach and bowels— | 


as one wakes from a horrible dream! 


Women not to be present at clinical lectures? 
They «re present as patients continually! Women} 
seeking a professional knowledge not to look | 
upon the exposed form? But may five hundred 
young men look upon the exposed form of a young 
woman, too poor to be treated at home, without a} 
female companion—alone—the one woman in a cir- 
cle of hundreds of men? The Legislature should 
pass a law that no woman shall be treated in the 
clinical lectures of our medical institutions, unless 
accompanied by one or more matronly women. No 
where is the presence of woman more needed than 
in our medical institutions. We hope that the brave 
women who, for the sake of their own sex, are un- 
dergoing a painful ordeal, will remember that they un- 
consciously are conferring an even greater benefit upon 
our sex ; and that, calmly, courageously, persistent- 
ly, and to the end, they wil) carry out their noble 





| quires men to live in a vacuum. 


| are we to serve him in absolute freedom ? 


_erhood overshadowed only by the Divine Fapher. 


hood is the sum of their theology. Love, which ;; 
the end of the law, the fulfilment of the Gospel, anj 
the substructure of whatever wisdom there is in ap; 
system of religion, is held by them, they say, in up. 
adulterated essence, under which form it can under. 
go no change either from lapse of time or exposurp 
to new climates. 

It is extremely difficult to define the position ¢; 
those who deal mostly in negatives. They have y 
much freedom that they cannot be bound to an; 
definite statement. Indeed, so jealous of liberty are 
they, that they refuse to be endorsed by one another: 


'each man preferring to stand on a platform of his 


own making. But it would not be just to dismix 
so impalpable a thing as Free Religion with the re. 
mark that there is nothing init. The rarest gases 
may furnish food or poison; a big toad-stool mar 
serve for a while to shelter a real prophet. , 

What, then, is religion freed from local. temporal, 
and conventianal associations? Let us talk plain 
English. It excludes so much of the Bible as has 
reference to local or transitory needs; that is, al! 
the Old Testament except those passages which in. 
culcate love to God and man without admixture of 
Jewish tradition and theology; all the New, ex. 
cept the general statements of the truths already 
known to men; leaving us many of the psalms 
wherewith to chant God’s praises, and the Sermon 
on the Mount wherewith to govern our action to- 
wardsmen. Adopting “free religion,” we sha'l no 
longer be perplexed by miracles, by Christ's special 
devotion to the lost sheep of Israel, or by His * reput- 
ed” resurrection and ascension. The sacraments will 
become interesting relics of superstition; prayer will 
be shorn of the incentives of special promise; Christ 
will no longer be an Interpreter of God to men, but 
rather a great sphynx sculptured by superstitious 
Hebrews. 

The prime failing of free religion is that it re- 
No man can be 
religious apart from conditions of time and place and 
circumstance. Love to God is founded on our con- 
ception of him, and yet our noblest conceptions are 
imperfect and incorrect, being largely the result of 
such education as the times give us. Ifa man lives 
in a philosophic age, he will have—whatever his po- 
sition in regard to prevailing schools—a conception 
of God tempered by philosophy: if in a superstitious 
era, a disposition to multiply supernatural evidences 
of God's power; if he is a sensualist or a savage, hr 
will give to his divinity something of his own attri- 
butes; if he is a highly educated, independent think- 
er, living in the freest age and in the freest country 
in the world, he will still be unable to see God 4s 
he is, but must be content with dull reflections from 
earthly mirrors. 

How, then, if we cannot so much as think of God 
ayart from prejudice resulting from time and place. 
Not, as 
it seems to us, by rejecting all external religion. all 
ial truths. 


ing us to be so much the creatures and dependents 
of time and circumstance, and foreseeing what would 


public, if thereby he makes a “lucky hit” for him- | and the professor, without a thought of its indeli-| be the needs of each age of the world, would imps 
self. He may bury a stone image and dig up a “ pet- | CACY, before the whole class, made the open examin- | just that corrective and guiding knowledge which 
rified giant ;” he may buy up a rubbish of old por- lation! The girl lay asone dead. But withthe act would help us to mount? Would He not from time 
traits and beginners’ daubs, and advertise it as the | of denuding the color rose along her face to the | to time inaugurate dispensations of truth suited to 
“most remarkable collection of paintings in the | roots of her hair. At length she feebly strove to|the advancing growth of those who received His 
country ;” or he may lay a pavement of “ concrete,” | Wipe the sweat from her brow, and was borne out— ,aid? We may admit that the patriarchal, the Mo- 


saic, and the prophetic systems of religion were | 
cal, temporary expedients, but none the less the tru 
means of holiness for the race during the period of 
their use. The same is true of Christianity; it is less 
encumbered with externals than were the former dis 
pensations, yet it is a practical adaptation of re!’ 
gion to the spirit and the events of this latter dar. 


| But Christ has set the highest possible standat 


The lives of the most godlike will never rise highet 
é 
than that. 

There are some who think that men have in them 
selves that wisdom which will lead them into #! 
truth; who feel no need of a revelation, or of a ree 
cuing Friend, or of counsel given in answer to pray" 
but their freedom seems to us no broader than the 
liberty with which Christ makes free, a liberty which 
accepts the “local, formal, temporal” help of a con 
descending Father, “Thy rod and thy staff the 
comfort me,” 
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Oren THE Doors.—A correspondent of the Tri- 
hune, writing of the great disparity between the wa- 
es of men and of women, compares the pay of 
pricklayers ($5 a day) to that of “finishers ” of 
shirts, who earn at most not over 70 cents. The in- 
justice of employers is supposed by this writer to be 
the chief cause of the difference. But the ground 
of the difficulty does not lie in any special disposi- 
tion to be unjust to women as such, but in the ex- 
ceptional amount of competition in a particular de- 
partment of labor. If nearly every man in the 
country was taught bricklaying as a part of mascu- 
line education ; and if men were driven to the trowel 
as women are driven to the needle, employers would 
pay as little for building a wallas for making a 
shirt. Few women do no sewing; many do the lar- 
ger part of the sewing of their families, and many 
take in sewing ata trifling rate for the sake of a lit- 
tle extra pin-money. But how many men build their 
own houses ? How many make repairs? Do any 
“take in” masonry just for the sake of an extra dol- 
lar or two? The merchant cannot be expected to 
pay “living prices” for work which thousands do 
for nothing, and thousands more for next to nothing. 
If he pays more than is necessary he bestows chari- 
ty, not wages, and charity of this sort not only up- 
sets sound principles of business but trifles with the 
self-respect of the employed. The only way for a wo- 
man to secure adequate wages for work is to enter 
some field in which every other woman is not her 
natural and trained competitor; and that large be- 
nevolence which opens doors hitherto closed against 
women will be more productive than any attempts 
toforce capital to pay more for labor in over- 
crowded departments than it is safe to pay on wise 
business principles. Therefore, if we would do just- 
ly, and leve mercy, we must open to women what- 
ever doors lead toa more diversified industry and 
culture. 


THE BALLOT AND THE MuLe.—In this age of re- 
forms and of practical benevolence, few “extreme” 
propositions terrify us. We have survived emanci- 
pation, which was to “inaugurate a bloody insurrec- 
tion,” but which proved the only cure for one; we 
have endured “Grant, the Dictator,” for nearly a 
whole year without losing our liberties; and we 
have thus far been able to view with calmness the 
“woman movement.” But Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS 
isa man who at some time or other appals every- 
body. His latest demand for the negro is “forty 
acres of land, a furnished cottage, and a loan of money 
to buy a mule!” 

He declares that unless these be given, “the bal- 
lot will be worse than an empty form.” 

Now we are not given to distressful prophecies, 
but we cannot help *‘ feeling in our bones” that this 
is not the philanthropic ultimatum. We suspect that 
Demostlitnes will speak yet more boldly when he 
takes these pebbles from his mouth. We reason thus : 
If it is “necessary, in order to secure the negro in his 
independence as a voter,” to give him a farm, a 
house, and a mule, it will be equally necessary when 
women are admitted to the suffrage to give them— 
alas! with what will female ambition be contented ? 
—a lot on Murray Hill, a brown-stone cottage, 
and a—a husband, if any should be unprovided— 
or perhaps a “natty tiger,” for use in Central Park ; 
for really a woman could hardly be an “independ- 
ent voter” without pin-money, and it would be gal- 
lant as well as just to treat a woman and a sister as 
generously as a man and a brother. We don’t mind 
the expense, and think that when the latter person- 
age has leased his cottage, mortgaged his land, and 
starved his borrowed mule, the nation will be in a 
position to bestow whatever trifles may be necessary 
to make a woman's ballot more than an empty form. 
But what appals us is that we old voters shall 
have to delve as hard as ever to secure “love 
in a cottage,” and shall probably have to do 
altogether without the mule. To this depth of hu- 
miliation we are not prepared to descend. The bal- 
lot without the mule! Never / no, NEVER! The bal- 


lot and the mule, “now and forever, one and insep- 
arable !” 


———__>__—- 

Datty Scanpau.—The Nation, in an article on The 
Perspective in Journalism, makes timely comment up- 
on the undue importance attached by the “great 
dailies ” to matters of absolutely trifling interest, and 
Instances the “enterprise” of one of them in ob- 
taining exclusive information in regard to the pre- 
cise emotions of a woman whom recent misfortune 
has driven into social retirement. But that daily is 
outdone by two others which, in connection with 
the same affair, persist in attempts to unravel what 
ought to be a close-knit family secret. 

a Our Teporter” is fast becoming a very Harpy of 
domestic Scandal. Whatever may please. insolent 
curlosity—the most sacred of private events—is 
Snatched up by the noisome interviewers, mixed with 
dirt, and paraded before the greedy eyes of “our 
teaders.” It is not much of a compliment to any 
journal’s “public” to say that it enjoys the loath- 
some feast; but it isa deeper disgrace to those who 
Spread the feast. The keeper of a grog-shop is worse 
than the patron of one; for while the latter sins 


chiefly : . ° 
Nefly against himself, the former drags down with 


himself into the mire 
; € mire those to whom he owes a help- 
lag hend, help 


NotTaBLE ConTRIBUTIONS.—The letters entitled A 
Chinaman on Koopmanschap, of which we print No. IL. 
on this page, are written to us by an actual aborig- 
inal Celestial in the tongue wherein we were born. 
Our Chinese Chinese-correspondent was educated at 
Yale, and is now in the service of the Chinese gov- 
ernment in China. He will give us the Chinese 
view of all the great Chinese questions in which we 
are interested as Christians and Americans. Our 
readers may therefore receive “* Chinaman” into their 
confidence. 


Dr. KEATINGE’s article on Nuns and Nunneries, es- 
pecially his description of the Buried Alive, will be 
found of far more than ordinary interest. But 
whoever expects it to be savagely sensational will 
be disappointed. Dr. KEaTincE writes like a truth- 
ful and impartial man, who speaks of what he has 
seen, and who, while he condemns what he disap- 
proves, is happy to recognize goodness wherever he 
finds it. His interesting article will be continued 
next week. 


M'ss CATHERINE E, BEECHER, who is opposed to 
female-sufirage,—although she believes in Womens’ 
Rights—undertakes to prove that it is contrary to 
common sense. Her argument will be concluded in 
our next issue. 


Our friend “ Laicus” preaches a brief and pithy 
sermon on certain Means of Grace, which are not ap- 
preciated as they should be by some of our churches. 


All the rest of the good things in this number our 
readers must find for themselves. 


Next week, among other contributions, we hope 
to have the second articleon Our Indian Policy from 
the Rev. LEonarp Bacon, D. D., of New Haven, the 
conclusions of articles begun in the present number, 
another paper on the Ruin of Men of Genius, and 
a companion piece to Was Methuselah Drowned ? 
entitled, Was Noah an Old Bachelor? by “ Inquirer.” 





A CHINAMAN ON KOOPMANSCHAP. 
A 





LETTER NO. II. 


But is the present condition of labor in the Uni- 
ted States, and particularly in the South, such that 
there exists a necessity for the employment of “ con- 
tract coolies,” in order to reduce high wages to the 
proper level? If there is, would the “contract 
coolies” of the enterprising KoopmManscuar be the 
proper class of men to do it, and would they be the 
right stamp of Chinese eventually to become a de- 
sirable element in society ? 


Looking at the subject from our stand of view, 
we do not think that such necessity exists. The un- 
settled state of the South, and the derangement of 
laborin the North consequent upon the civil war, 
are but temporary events, which when sufficient time 
is allowed, will soon settle themselves according to 
the new order of things. The United States, onthe 
one hand, hardly has had time to readjust itself up- 
on its new basis of universal freedom, while, on the 
other, the enfranchised mass of negroes in the South 
certainly require time to adapt themselves to their 
new position. As soon as the country recovers itself, 
and the millions of Africans find their proper sta- 
tion in the country, we shall find that no necessity 
for the “importation of ‘contract coolies’ exists ;” 
and when we take into consideration that emigrants 
from Europe and free emigrants from China are 
constantly pouring into the country, and in such 
large numbers as would satisfy any healthy and rea- 
sonable demand for labor which the necessity of the 
case requires, we begin to doubt the motives of 
those who propose the scheme of “contract coolies.” 
We begin to think that the project is initiated more 
from speculative motive than from economical con- 
siderations; more to build up princely fortunes 
than to build up the South, and perhaps more to 
pit the Asiatic against the African, and thus aiming 
to render the latter useless, unemployed and a_bur- 
den to the public, than to promote the general wel- 
fare. But upon the supposition that such necessity 
does exist, are “‘contract coolies,” as a class, best 
fitted to meet the expectations of planters? To an- 
swer this satisfactorily, we must enquire who and 
what they are; how they are generally obtained, 
and in what estimation they are held by their own 
people. 

“Contract coolies” who are shipped abroad may 
be divided into two classes—the voluntary and the 
involuntary. The former as aclass consist of those 
who, being driven by poverty, gambling, and des- 
peration, are forced to sell themselves and their lib- 
erty almost at any price, and then willingly sign in- 
dentures of eight, ten, or fifteen years of servitude: 
and in the years 1855-6-7 a vast number of rebels 
and political criminals filled the rank and file of 
“contract coolies” that were shipped to the West 
Indies and South America. In short, the voluntary 
class comes from the very dregs of society; they are 
illiterate, ignorant, degraded, and utter strangers to 
any particular calling, and some of them are desper- 
ate characters. 

The involuntary class compose of those who are 
either kidnapped or inveigled, and are shipped off 
against their own will; their characters‘are as vari- 


aii 


spectable families, yet the generality of them are 
poor and are quite unfitted for outdoor labor of a 
constant and protracted kind; this may be said of 
the whole class of “ contract coolies,” who are alike 
ignorant of any of the mechanical professions as of 
agriculture, and hence they have to be trained to 
the work which their masters have in view for them. 
With their own people, they go under the degraded 
name of “ pigs,” because they have sold themselves 
to servitude, and are never expected to return to 
China again. The “barracoons,” or establishments 
in which they are lodged before being shipped are 
called “ sties,” of which Macao alone has twelve; in 
these establishments may be witnessed scenes of the 
most barbarous and revolting character that could be 
practiced upon those unfortunate victims who have 
been kidnapped, and refuse to sign the articles of in- 
denture. While they are shut up in these so-called 
“sties,” they are watched with the closest vigilance, 
and a sentry with a loaded musket is posted at the 
gate outside, day and night, with orders te shoot the 
victim who attempts to escape. As a further pre- 
caution against their flight, they are all dressed in 
white each man carrying a registered number. On 
the day of their being shipped off, they are marched 
down to the wharf under a strong guard, and when 
on board every precaution is taken to suppress mu- 
tiny, but the world knows full well the tragic scenes 
that have often been enacted on board many a coolie 
ship on its way from Macao to the West Indies or 
South America. Such is a true, alas! too true a 
picture of the “contract coolie.” 

Now would the American people like to have 
KoopMANSCHAP supply them with a hundred thou- 
sand of such men ? and is this the class of men best 
calculated to promote the agricultural or manufac- 
turing interests of the South? And from what has 
already been said of their character, would they be 
a desirable element to be introduced into the coun- 
try? Chinese labor in order to be beneficial both to 
the United States and the laborers themselves, must 
be left to take its own natural, voluntary, and free 
course—they must be left free to go and free to come, 
free to serve and free to unserve. If the laborers are 
not able to take care of themselves after they are 
landed on the shores of the United States, they are 
not fit to be taken there; if they are able, they need 
no KoopmManscuap to take care of their earnings, 
they need no task-master to be appointed over them 
in their work, and they need no master to think for 
them or to look after their daily wants; above all 
they need no KoopmManscuaP agents to induce them 
to sign articles of indenture. If wages rule high 
in the United States the working class of China will 
soon find it out, and they will find the means and 
way to go to it without the doubtful leadings of 


KoorpMANSCHAP. 
CHINAMAN. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 
—— 

The Saturday House Talks—Queer Petitions Upon the 
Franking Privilege—A Voice and an Agent from 
Alaska—lIts Liquor Dealers-and Office Seekers Me- 
morialize Congress. 


The order of Congressional proceedings on Satur- 
days has come to be, no work in the Senate, and 
nothing but unprofitable talk in the Heuse. In this 
latter body the volume of buncombe is increasing at 
a fearful rate. Doubtless the fear, on the part of 
new members, that the franking privilege may be 
abolished before their maiden speeches reach a won- 
dering constituency, has something to do with the 
rising and the roaring of the flood. See how it 
rolled along to-day as recorded in the Globe report : 

‘*Mr. Packarp obtained the floor, and yielded for 
half a minute to Mr. Coss, of North Carolina. 

‘*Mr. Cons, of North Carolina.—I ask leave to print 
some remarks which I have prepared, but which I do 
not wish to detain the House by deliveriag. 

‘* Leave was granted.” 

Of course this is a great abuse; but Mr. Conn 
mixes some compensation in it, in the shape of kind- 
ness to the House and the country, and in the saving 
of telegraph tolls to the press. The abuse is, that 
the contingent fund of the House will pay roundly 
for reporting it, though it will not be reported; it 
will give extra work to those who embalm it in the 
Globe at the public expense, and next the mails will 
groan along the rail-roads of North Carolina with 
thousands of them, each folded, enfolded, and trans- 
ported with the people’s money. 


But, as seen above, Mr. Packarp got the floor. 
He is Mr. Cotrax’s successor. What did he say? 
Seven columns of the Globe. With an introduction 
somewhat after the style of the lecturer who said, 
“Ladies and Gentlemen—My subject is ‘ America;’ 


‘* We are a mighty nation, in size as well as in mate- 
rial resources. We already have one ocean on the East, 
another on the West, and are destined to have a third 
on the North ; while on the South the sea will not form 
the limits of territorial expansion; but the outlyin 
islands will be welcomed under the folds of the flag o 
the free. With such a vast territorial area, embracing 
all the zones of the earth’s grand circle ; with citizens 
of every clime and nation of the globe; with interests 
as diversified as the scenery of the continent, the slight- 
est political convulsion would shiver our social edifice to 
fragments unless we have power at the ceater. .... 





ous as the conditions from which they have been 





With the complete acknowledgment that ‘ we are a na- 


forcibly taken, although few are perhaps from re- { tion,’ and not s conglomeration of thirty-seyen distinct 


to be brief let us begin at the SG) Mr. LAE 
ARD, after a column or so, said : / v 7 
| &C Us 





nations, we shall enter upon a new career of power and 
prosperity, on ‘heights unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme.’ Then we shall speedily realize, on a magnifi- 
cent scale, the gorgeous language of Mitton : ‘ Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble, puissant nation, rousing her- 
self, like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her in- 
vincible locks ; methinks I see her as an eagle renewing 
her mighty yorth and kindling her endazzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam.’ ” 

Then followed two columns at the pressure which 
this extract indieates, and then this: 

‘*‘A moment more on another branch of the financial! 
question and I will relieve your patience from a further 
consideration of this proverbially dull subject.” 

The “ moment ” lasted through just four columns, 
and closed as follows : 

‘This rich and fruitful present tells me that repudi- 
ators will be scattered by an honest and prosperous peo- 
ple, as doves flee from a farmer’s barn ‘ when summer 
lightnings stab the roof.’ ” ' 

In this line of legislation Indiana 1s coming to the 
front on the double-quick. A week ago Mr. WiL- 
LiAMs of that State produced and read his message 


to his constituents. The following is a specimen: 


‘Sir, I remember when treason planted its huge 
columbiads on the heights of Arlington, and pointed at 
the flag waving from the dome of this Capitol, threaten- 
ing the destruction of the citadel of liberty, the Chief 
Executive of the nation said there was no power in the 
Constitution to coerce a State or preserve the life of the 
nation, and a great party of this country shouted ‘ Halle- 
lujah, amen;’ but, sir, the loyal masses of the Republic 
arose in the majesty of their power, and declared by a 
solemn oath before God that the life of the nation should 
be saved. They, sir, girded on the armor of war, and 
the earth trembled beneath their mighty tread, and after 
four long years of terrible war, the life-blood of three 
hundred thousand patriots sealed the covenant that stands 
out to the world to-day in vindication of the Constitu- 
tion of the fathers, and the right under it to preserve 
its own vitality.” 

And so on for an hour. What a splendid memory 
it must require to recall rebel columbiads at Arling- 
ton. This is the gentleman who, in the same speech, 
created such a gorgeous carriage for Commodore 


VANDERBILT. 


But with the abolition of the franking privilege 
much of this nonsense will disappear. 

The petitions asking for this reform, which are 
now pouring in from all quarters, in response to the 
‘circulars of the Postmaster-General, often create no 
little amusement in the Senate. Accompanying one 
of them to Mr. THAYER was a private letter which 
read as follows: 7 

‘*T want you, if you please, to send me the agricul- 
tural report for 1866, 1867, and 1868 if they are out. 
Also send me several varieties of wheat and any other 
articles of that character which you have to distribute.” 

Senator Bayarp, of Delaware, in presenting one, 
said, he recognized among the signers many of the 
most respectable and influential men in his State; 
and, after a pause, added, that to his personal 
knowledge many of them had received matter under 
his frank within a few weeks past, which if paid for 
at usual rates would, in several cases, exceed the 
amount of his private correspondence for a year, if 
that should be charged with letter postage. 


AN ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY FROM ALASKA. 


Colonel Grorce P. Imrie, paymaster in the army, 
is on his way from Alaska as the accredited agent 
of a dozen or so of American citizens, most of them 
civil officers and liquor dealers, to ask Congress to 
extend a territorial government to our limitless field 
of ice. Ofcourse he will not state the request in 
language as plain as this; but such, in a few words, 
it is. The very first complaint mentioned in a com- 
munication which has reached this city, from those 
directing the movement, is this : 

‘Either through ignorance of our people, or a false 
idea of our wants, the General commanding the Divis- 
ion, has in many instances denied the requests of our 
merchants and others to be allowed to import “quors to 
this place from San Francisco—a partial discrimination 
has been made in that regard, unfounded on justice.” 

Now that the war is over and peace has come, 
shall General Grorcr H. Tromas, in the capacity of 
a military despot, forbid free trade in liquor with 
the Indians? That is the first question which, in 
different words, these memorialists of Alaska ask. 

Next, as General Inri says, they want a civil 
government, light-houses, a custom-house, three 
wagon roads—the usual land grant to wagon roads 
is five sections to the mile—and some other minor 
favors. For himself, he asks for a perpetual lease 
of the seal islands, believing that their sale will be 
contrary to the successful policy of all the Demo- 
cratic Presidents, and of Mr. Jounson’s as well—this 
he says to his fellow-citizens in Alaska, through 
their weekly newspaper. He will doubtless be silent 
on that point when he reaches Washington. 

Finally, these citizens want more troops in four 
sections, which they name, “to protect the miners 
and the farmers,” when the military authorities are 
advised that there is not a single white man living 
Vt three of the points named. 

But General Inne will doubtless succeed in hav- 
ing the subject presented in glowing terms in the 
Saturday’s sessions of the House. For the present, 
however, the plan of cheap military supervision, sug- 
gested by General THomas, will probably be con- 
tinued, in spite of those who desire to sell Indians 
liquor, and these whose ambition is fixed on the 
offices. ALPHA. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 5th, 1870. 








Our Boston Letter will be found on page 108, 
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POEMS OF BELLS.—U1. 
—_—_as-- 


We give the whole of our space this week to ALFRED 
Basxervitte's translation of that famous German 


poem, 
THE SONG OF THE BELL. 


BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 
*-Vivos voco. Mortuos plango. Fulgura frango,” 


Firmly bound the monld of cla 
In its dungeon-walls doth stan 
Born shall be the bell to-day ! 
Comrades, up! Now be at hand! 

From the brows of all 

Must the sweat-drops fall, 
Ere in his work che master live; 
The blessing God alone can give. 


To what we earnestly prepare — 

Now may an earnest word be said ; 

When good discourse our labors share, 

Then merrily the work is sped. 

Let us contemplate then with zeal 

What springs trom feeble strength and thought ; 
Contempt for him we e’er must feel 

Who planned not what his hands have wrought. 
Tis this adorns the Luman race, 

For this to man was reason given, 

That he within his heart may trace — 

The works that by his hands have thriven. 


Wood ent from the pine-tree take, 
But well seasoned let it be, 
That the flames, compressed, may break 
Through the caldrou’s molten sea. 

Boil the copper within ! 

Quick, bring hither the tin! 
That the bell’s tough metal may 
Smoothly flow in wonted way! 


What in earth’s deep and hidden cell 
The hand with fire’s aid doth speed, 
Will in the steeple’s belfry dwell 

And loudly wituess to our deed. 

In many an ear its thrilling tale . 
*T will pour, nor heed the flight of Time ; 
Twill with the child of sorrow wail 
And join Devotion's choral chime. 
Whate’er unto the earth-born crowd 
The frown or smile of Fortune bring, 
The metal tongue proclaims it loud, 
While far those cheering accents ring. 


See the silver bubbles glow ! 
Good, the molten billows swell ; 
Potash in the furnace throw. 
For it speeds the casting well. 

And from scoria free 

Must the mixture be, 
That the voice may, full*and clear, 
Wake the echoes of the sphere. 


With festive joyous accents rife, 

It greets the well-beloved child, 
Launched on his first career of life, 

In slumber’s arms so sweet and mild ; 
In Time's dark womb for him reposes 
Life's thorny couch, life’s bed of roses ; 
A mother’s love its guardian wing 
a o'er his golden days of spring. 
The years fly like the winged shaft. 
Now, longing for life’s stormy pleasures, 
Girl's merry sports the stripling spurns, 
With pilgrim’s staff the world he measures, 
Then home a stranger he returns. 

Now beauteous in the bloom of youth 
A vision from celestial skies, 

Her cheeks suffused with blushing truth, 
Behold the maiden meets his eyes ! 

A harmless \onging with its spell 
Enthralls his heart; he stays alone, 
Fears burst from out their crystal well, 
His comrades’ revels hateful grown. 
Then blushing, follows he her trace, 

O joy! he sees the maiden hail; 

To iend his love a softer grace 

He seeks sweet flowers in the vale. 

O tender longing! sweetest hope! 

The golden time of love's first kiss ! 
The eye beholds the heavens ope, 

The heart too reveleth in bliss ; 

O, would that youthtul love had been 
But clad in spring's eternal green ! 


So the pipe’s already brown! 

I will dip this wand therein ; 

Doth a glaze the surface crown, 

We the casting may begin. 
Quick ! amid the glow 
‘Lost the medley’s flow ! 

See if, with a goodly sign, 

Soft and brittle well combine. 


Where gentleness with strength we find 

The tender with the stern combined, 

The harmony is sweet and strong. 

Then prove, e’er wedlock's wreath be twined, 
if heart to heart its fetters bind ! 

Iilusion’s brief. repentance long. 

Sweetly in the bridal locks 

Smiles the virgin wreath of green 

When the mellow charch-bell rocks 

Bidding to the festive scene. 

Ah! life’s sweetest festival 

Ends the May of life anon. 

With the with the veil, 

Is the fond illusion gone. 

The passions soon fiy, 

But love must remain; 

The blossoms soon die, 

Fruit comes in their train, 

The husband must fight 

Mid struggles aud strife 

The battle of life; 

Must plant and create, 

Watch, snare, and devate, 

Must venture and stake, 

His fortune to make. 

Then boundless in torrents comes pouring the gift, 
The garners o’erflow with the costliest thrift ; 
The store rooms increase and the mansion expands. 
Within it reigns 

The prudent wife, 

The tender mother. 

In wisdom's ways, 

Her house she sways ; 

Instructeth the girls, 

Controlleth the boys ; 

With diligent hands 

Sbe works and commands, 

Increases the gains 

And order maintains ; 

With treasures the sweet-smelling wardrobe she stores, 
And busily over the spinuing-wheel pores. 

She hoards in the bright-polished presses, till full, 
The snowy-white linen, the sparkling wool, 
The bright and the showy to good she disposes, 
And never reposes. 


Now the sire with joyful mien, 
m the house's lofty gable, 
Gazes on the prosperous scene, 
the beams around him soar, 
And the barn’s abundant store, 
Garners blest by Plenty’s horn, 
And the waving sea of corn. 
Thus he fondly prides himself, 
: Firm and strong as earth itself, 
Gainst misfortune’s whelming shock 
Stands the house as on a rock!” 
But with Fate. O, ne'er believe 
An eternal bond to weave! 
Swiftly on Misfortune comcs. 


Good! Now may the i 
Firm the fracture is wed f fale “= 
But before we run it in : 
Offer up a pious rayer ! 
bed spigot Pons ! 
rve the house ! 
8mo in the hi 
king a clon care 


wave, 





— 


How genial is fire’s might . 
‘When turned and watched by man aright! 
Whate’er he forms or shapes, its source 
He owes to this celestial force. 

But fearful this celestial force 

When, bursting forth in madden’d course, 
Unshackled on its path so wild, 

It rushes, ‘ ature’s free-born child! 
Woe, when bursting, forth it flies, 
Spreading with unbridled ire! 

In the busy street arise 

Mountain waves of raging fire; 

For the elements desnise ’ 

Wealth that human hands acquire. 
From the cloud 

Blessings rush, 

Waters gush; 4 

Where it listeth lightning flashes, 
Thunder crashes. ; : 
Hear ye that wail from yon towers walls! 
The tocsin calls! 

Red as blood 

Glow the skies ; 

That is not the daylight’s flood! 

Hark! what cries 

In street and square! 

Clouds up tear! ‘ ’ 

Surging upwards, higher, higher! 
Through the streets the pillared fire 
Rushes with the whirlwind’s ire. 

Like the blast in farnace pent 

Glows the air, now beams are rent, 
Windows rattle, rafters creak, 

Mothers wander, children shriek, 

Ara cattle low, 

*Mid Ruin’s glow ; 

They run, they save, rush to and fro, 
The night vies with the daylight’s glow; 
As the zealous chain expands, 

Through the hands : 

Flies the bucket ; arching o’er 

Streams the jet, the torrents pour. 

Then the storm, ’mid how] and roar, 
With the raging fiames dispute; 
Crackling ’mid the grain and fruit, 
Through the garner’s space they gleam, 
Seize the dry and massive beam, 

And as though thev in their flight 
Would the esrth-ball wich them tear, 
Upward sweeping through the air, 
Surge they to the heaven's height 

With giant scope ! 

Deprived of hope, 

Man submits as he surveys, 

Wond'ring, with an idle gaze, 

What the hand of Goa has done. 


Waste is now 

The place and dread, 

Ot wild storms the rugged bed. 

Tn the hollow window-cells 

Horror dwells, ’ 

‘And the clouds from Heaven’s sphere 
Downward peer. 


One fond look, the last, 

’Mid the gloom, 

At the tomb 

Of hia wealth man turns to cast— 
Then takes his staff, 

Nor wails his doom. 

What though bereft by fire’s wrath, 
One comfort still his heart may cheer; 
He counts the furms to him so dear— 
Lo! all are left to cheer his path. 


In the earth is it received, 
With success the mould we fill ; 
Will the work when ‘tis achieved 
Recompense our toil and skill? 

If the cast should fail ? 

If the mould be frail ? 
Alas! while hope still cheers us on 
Perhaps fell mischief's deed is done. 


To the dark lap of holy Earth 

Do we confide our work and deed. 

The sower sows the earth with seed, 

And hopes ‘twill give to blessings birth, 
Of Heaven’s grace the grateful meed. 
More precious seeds in earth’s dark womb 
We sow with sorrow’s trembling hand, 
And hope that, rising from the tomb, 
They'll blossom in that Better Land. 

From the steeple 

Tolls the bell, 

Deep and sadly, 

Death's last knell. 

The mournful dirge peals from the lofty dome 
To guide a wanderer to his last long home. 


’Tis the wife, the well-beloved one, 
’Tis, alas! the faithful mother, 
Whom the Prince of Shadows chases 
From her husband's fond embraces, 
From his children in their bloom, 
Born ot her, those lov’d ones, whom 
Oft she to her faithful breast 

With a mother’s rapture pressed— 
Now, alas! home's tender ties 

Fer are severed from each other; 
In the Land of Shadow lies 

Of that home the gentle mother. 
Now her faithful rule is gone, 
Watchful, tender as the dove ; 

At the widowed hearth rules one 
Who a stranger is to love. 


Till the bell can cool, away! 

Let us leave our toil awhile! 

As the feather’d songsters play, 

So may each his time beguile, 
When the stars appear, 
Free from care and fear, 

The workman hears the vesper bell ; 

The master cannot care dispel. 


Cheerful, through the forest’s gloom, 
Wends the wanderer his steps 
Back to his dear cottage home. 
Bleating seek the sheep their fold, 
And the herd 

Of the broad-browed cattle come, 
Homewards lowing, 

‘The accustomed stables knowing ; 
Through the gate 

Reels the wain. 

"Neath the grain; 

On the sheuves, 

With their many-colored leaves, 
Garlands lie. 

‘To the dance the youthful reapers 
Jocund hie. 

Street and market now are silent: 
Round the taper’s social flame 

Sit the inmates of the house, 

And the creaking town gates close. 
Darkness spreads 

O'er the earth 

But no honest burgher dreads 
Night's dark tide, 

Tuough it woo to fearful deeds, 
For the law is eagle-eyed. 


Holy Order, Heaven's child, 

Rich in blessings, who, so mild, 
Like to like so blithely calls ; 

Who hath raised the city’s walls, 
Who to quit his desert waste 

Bade the unsocial savage haste; 
Who, in human dwellings stealing, 
Taught mankind a softer feeling, 
And that best, that dearest band 
Wove the love of Fatherland, 


Countless hands to toil unfold, 
Cheerfully each other aid, 

And in vying zeal, behold, 

All their varied strength displayed ! 
Man and master joined appear 
With pure freedom in alliance; 
Each. neon in his sphere, 

To the scoffer bids defiance. 
Labor ornaments the free’; 
Blessings are its recompense; 
Kings by crowns are honor’d, we 
Only by our diligence. 


Gentle peace, 

Concord t blest, 

Never cease 

Kindly o’er our town to rest ! 

O, may ne'er that day appear 

When the savage hordes of war 

Devastate this silent vate ! 

When the sky, 

O'er which Eve her rosy shades 
rie throws, 

‘With the wild and fearful glare 


Break asunder now the mould, 
For its work is done at last; 
Let both hean and eye behold 
Proudly the successful cast ! 
Wield the hammer. wield, 
Till it split the shield! 
Before the bell can rise on high 
The mantel must in pieces fly. 


The master, when it seemeth good, 
With prude: t hand may break the mould. 
But woe, when ina flaming fiood 

The glowing metal bursts its hold! 
Blind, frantic, with the thunder’s swell, 
It bursts its fractured prison’s side 

And as from out the jaws of Hell, 

It vomits Ruin’s flaming tide. 

Where brutal strength insensate reigns, 
No pictured beauty man obtains ; 

When nations free themselves by force 
Ne’er prosper can their welfare’s course. 


Woe when within the city’s wall 

The smold’ring sparks in silence burn, 
The people, bursting from their thrall, 
To savage wilderness return! 

Then recks the bell upon its throne, 
And howls on high, rebellion calls, 
And, vow’d but to a peaceful tone, 
The signal gives for savage brawls. 


Now Freedom's cry is heard around; 
The peaceful bu’ ghers fly to arms, 
The streets fill fast, the halls resound, 
And murd’rous bands spread dire alarms. 
Now like hyenas in their lair, 

’Mid horrors women jeer and jest ; 

As with the panther’s teeth they tear 
The heart from every hostile breast. 
Now all that’s sacred men efface, 

And b eak all bounds of pious fear ; 
Good now to evil giveth place, 

And vice runs on its mad career. 
Wake not the lion in his den! 
Destructive is the tiger's jaw, 

But far more terrible are men 

Whom passions in their vortex draw. 
Woe to him who to the blind 

Lends Heaven's toreh! it ne'er illumes 
‘the darkened path to them assigned, 
And land and city but consumes. 





God hath filled me with delight! 

Like a golden star behold, 

Like a kernel smooth and bright, 

Peels the metal from the mould! 
How the whole doth gleain 
Like the sunny beam! 

And in the escutcheon’s shield 

Is a Master’s hand revealed. 


Come in! come in! 

Stand, comrades, round and lend your aid 
To christen now the bell we’ve made! 
Concordia her name shall be. 

In bonds of peace and concord may her peal 
Unite the loving congregatiou’s zeal. 


And this be henceforth her vocation, 
The end and aim of her creation; 
Above this nether world shall she 

In Heaven's azure vault appear, 

The neighbor of the thunder be, 

And border on the starry sphere ; 

A voice from Heaven shall she be, 
Like yonder host of stars so clear, 
Who laud their Maker as they flee, 
And lead the varied wreath-crowned year. 
To earnest and eternal things 

Devoted be her metal tongue, 

And as she hourly, swiftly swings, 

Be none of Time’s great deeds unsung ! 
And let her be the tongue of fate, 
Though heart nor feeling she can claim, 
And rocking to and fro, relate 

Of life the ever-changing game! 

And as the sound dies on the ear 

That makes the welkin ring on high, 
So may she teach this truth severe, 

All earthly grandeur soon must die. 


With the power of the cable 

Raise the bell from out the ground, 

That to mount it may be able 

Up to Heaven’s realm of sound! 
Pull, boys, pull, boys, raise! 
See ! she moves, she sways! 

O’er our town let gladness reign, 

Peace be this her first refrain ! 





IN THE BLACK COUNTRY; 


OR, THE GOSPEL FOR THE MINERS. 
——_>_—_- 


A LETTER FROM ELIHU BURRITT. 
commen enncensints 


For nearly twenty-five years I had been journeying 
and sojourning in England, and had visited most of 
its cathedrals, and most of its abbeys and castles, and 
other historical monuments, besides attending service 
in churches and chapels in all parts of the kingdom. 
But a few weeks ago I heard, for the first time, of a 
sanctuary and of a service the like of which I had 
never read of nor conceived to exist in any cuuntry or 
age; and, having seen both, I shall never more look 
into an English family fire and experience its comfort 
without seeing them reproduced in its ruddy glow. 

A young clergyman has recently been set as a pastor 
over a small bricky diocese in or about Rowly Regis, 
some ten miles from Birmingham, called Blackheath, 
very appropriately. His flock consists largely if not 
mostly of miners; but they are not black sheep except 
in the wool alone. Many of them are men of white 
lives, as well as of Christian profession and deport- 
ment ; and, under the devotion of their young pastor 
and friend to all their interests, these characteristics are 
becoming more common and marked among them. El- 
oquent and learned men have preached grand sermons 
before kings, queens, nobles, and gentry, and all the 
higher classes of society, upon the universal and self- 
adaptibility of the Christian religion to every human 
condition and occupation ; how it. would go up to the 
palace of the prince and down to the cottage of the 
peasant ; to the counting-house and workshop. But, 
unfortunately, religion has been too often left to go 
alone when visiting these low, miry valleys of humilia- 
tion. Too often has the minister set over the sheep 
that go out to “‘grub” on these lean and stony pastures 
said to them, by action if not in speech, what an 
American chaplain in the Revolutionary War once said 
to his regiment at the close of his prayer just before a 
battle: “* March on, children of Israel! The Lord shall 

o before you and I will go behind!” The Rev. J. 

EATCH neither speaks nor acts in that style to the 
swart battalions of subterranean industry to whom he 
is chaplain, pastor, counselor, and tender and genial 
friend. He goes down with them to their dark and 
sulphurous battle-field, and is first to reach and comfort 
them in thickest casualities. He is, to a certain degree, 
their companion, as well as counselor, from the lowest 
depths of their toil and struggle to the aisles and altar 
of the beautiful church that stands in the full heaven’s 
sunlight, in which he preaches and teaches the way to 
a better life beyond the toiling and moiling of the one 
to Dg they are born. 

his is not a figure of speech. He actuall 
down into their coal mine every Wednesday, ee 
reads a Gospel chapter from the Bible to them, and 
preaches a little loving, instructive sermon, while 
they are eating their dinners. I know not if any 
other Christian minister of any denomination in Enc. 
land or other country does this, or ever did anything 
of the like. It being the first instance I had ever 
heard of, I gladly accepted an invitation to witness and 
share the interesting service. So, a few days ago, the 


See 
made up a little party to visit the pit and w 
scene. Ido not =" how different person 
fected by the sight or sense of great precini... 
heights or depths; but I must confess e's mh 
shrinking, which I tried to conceal, as I stepped with 
my companions upon the circular platform or jiq of 
that pit of night and silence. The pastor of the sub. 
terranean flock placed us properly for the descent, ea¢), 
holding to a chain above our beads. The signal aa 
given, and on the bottom of that inverted bucket y, 
went down, down into a brick-walled well, as deep a; 
two St. Paul’ses, one atop of the other, would scarcely 
fathom. I involuntarily remembered the sensatio, 
when standing on the dome of that great edifice and 
shut my eyes closely the first second against the lich; 
that for a while revealed the speed and depth of ou 
descent. In about a minute and a half we had made 
the perpendicular distance from the cross of St. Paul's 
to the pavement below, and the platform moved down 
evenly and steadily, with no swaying motion, Did 
the refractious and runaway prophet of «ld ever de. 
scend into such depths? Two minutes more, perhaps 
less, human voices could be detected coring up into 
the well; then feeble shoots of candle-light; then q 
slight bump of the bucket, and we stepped off on to 
the quay of a Plutonian shore, and were received ji 
two guards and guides of the realm, whose candjis 
not only revealed some of its features, but our own to 
one another—and I am glad to say the latter expresse | 
a grateful sense of our safe landing. 

We were now armed and equipped for our walks in 
the Black Country that never sees the sun, but supplies 
so much ‘bottled sunshine” for the upper world that 
basks in its light. This equipment was very simple. 
{It consisted of a small tallow candle lighted and stuck 
in a ball of moist clay, which each carried in his hand, 
With a guide at each end of our file, we took up our 
line of march on the tramway that led into the work. 
ings. In many places it was arched with coal, but 
frequently with timber. There were turning-oy 
places at convenient distances, where a party could 
sidle into to be safe from a passing truck or * skip” of 
coal. These we met frequently, and tney put us on 
the gui vive both from before and bebind, as they 
passed to and fro. The rumbling of their wheels gave 
us warning of their approach, and to take a siding in 
time. But we could not see one until it was close unog 
us, when the apparition of a horse's head with two 
great red-rimmed eyes, like the miners’, came suddenly 
out of the darkness into our very faces. What a vista 
and veiling of strange, weird sights met us at every 
rod of our crooked walk !—walls of solid coal many 
yards thick iu differently tinted strata; here butments 
of timber like wooden piers of American wharves, 
supporting a flat roofage of round beams of oak; 
men, and boys, and horses, and loaded and unloaded 
trucks, passing and repassing like half-developed shad- 
ows, darting out of and into the darkness at every 
other minute. 

After a long walk through such sights and incidents, 
sometimes stooping under low roofage, sometimes 
climbing up ascents almost on’ our hands and knees, 
we came to ‘‘ the workings,” and it would be well for 
thousands who enjoy the coal fires of sunny homes on 
the upper earth if they could see these workings and 
the workers at them. 

As the dinner hour approached, we made our way to 
the place of that rude and hasty meal. It was at the 
junction of one broad passage with another at right 
angles, forming the chancel and transept of this under- 
ground Cathedral of St. Jonas. It was of the old 
Gothic order both in shape and material. Butments of 
round, unhewn timber supported a flat roofage of 
round beams of old English oak, laid thickly in their 
bark overhead. If ascene could be photographed by 
candle-light, what a picture might bave been brought 
up of that eating and listening congregation! There 
sat in transept and chancel about eighty men and boys, 
each with his lighted candle, which he continued to 
hold, or placed upright while he ate his bread and 
cheese, or bread and bacon. It was a sight not easily 
conceived even by an upsider; how much more ditii- 
cult for him to describe it! Poets have dilated with 
reverent admiration upon the “dim religious light” of 
grand cathedrals. If one of them should undertake 
to describe the pale and flickering illumination which 
those short tallow candles shed over that swart-faced 
congregation squatted on that rough, black pavement 
to their midday meal and religious ministration, he 
would have a theme that would test his genius better 
than the tinted light of painted windows. It would 
be a rich study for an artist to sketch the scene, with 
all its strange surroundings, especially when the young 
pastor of the fiock arose and stood on a bench against 
the wall in front of the chancel, and opened his ‘I'esta- 
ment and read to them one of its Gospel chapters. 
He closed the book and spoke to them for ten or fifteen 
minutes in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 
He referrec to the subject of a previous address in 
which he had spoken of the rolling away of the stone 
from the grave of Lazarus, and of the stones that must 
be rolled away from thousands shut up in caves aid 
graves of ignorance, vice, prejudice, passion, and 
suffering. ‘There was nothing in the allusion, or ap- 
plication of the simile, that suggested the two hundred 
fathoms of rock that shut them down from the upper 
world’s heaven. He did not think of it, nor did tney, 
though I could scarcely keep it out of my mind as le 
went on with his simple, earnest discourse. SHAKE- 
SPEARRS Vivid description of the blacksmith listening 
to the tailor’s news might have found a more telling 
subject in the attitude and expression of the miners as 
they sat in that dim light, turning up the large, deep 
whites of their eyes through their’ red belts at the 
speaker, while they cut their bread and meat into mor- 
sels and conveyed them to their mouths without losing 
aword. A boy about fifteen sat just before me who 
would have done credit as a Sunday-school scholar 
listening in his Sunday best to his teacher. He sat 
upon his haunch and heels, with his candle stuck in & 
ball of clay right on the toe of his heavy-nailed shoe. 
I watched him closely, and wondered how he could 
keep his candle so upright, eat his bread and cheese, 
and drink his small-beer, and still keep bis eyes so fixed 
upon the minister. Truly it was as Christian a work 28 
any ever performed in the distant mission-tields of the 
world. Here was a congregation of men and boys, 
who, to give light and heat to thousands of luxurious 
homes, toiled in these grimy bowels of the earth fully 
six months in the year without seeing the sun more 
than once in seven days, even if it were always to be 
seen on Sunday. The average life of miners is only 
twenty-seven years, not because diseases are generated 
by their occupation, but because there are so many ac- 
‘idents by fire and flood, and fall of crushing masses 
of undermined coal and rocks, 

When the pastor had closed his address, he intro- 
duced us to his flock, and Capern and myself said 
few words tothem. I asked them if they could all 
read, and was answered by one of the oldest of the 
men: *‘The boys can; but there were no schools 
about when we were young.” He said he had been @ 
miner for thirty-five years, and went to the work at 
eleven. After the distribution of some little publica- 
tions, they all filed off in different directions to their 
work, and we returned to the hollow shaft, and, with @ 
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ir light of the upper world with a per- 

_ poy = sense of its light and beauty I 
before. 

tego with our host, the young Bishop of St. 
vas, we went to his beautiful and spacious above- 
: nd churcb, which is a kind of village cathedral, 
* recently erected, ani testifies to the appreciation 
wwbich his work is held by persons of wealthy sym- 
thy and penevolence interested in the district. The 
nl of Dudley gave £2,000, and anotier patron, 
one penevolence is more widely known than his 
me, contributed an equal sum anonymously. We 
rurned to Birmingham feeling the wiser and better 
r attending this noonday night service in the cathe- 
lof St. Jonas.—W. Y. Trvdune. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
———— 


Inthe table-talk of Putnam's Monthly weread: ‘* The 
orst feature of the times is the growing toleration of 
fishness. The old-fashioned notion that wealth is 
iy honorable when earned has died out. Honesty is 
ily rightfully estimated when money taken without 
smpensation is a disgrace, whether the means be force 
ouile. . It is an injury to morals when 
-aith is obtained more speedily by a vote in Congress 
}an by industry and prudence. An honest revenue 
‘tem is the prime condition of public morals.” 


Be Pours.—Deseribing your friend who has a pug- 
se, use the French word, retrowssé. 


ReprTaTion.—If one had the brains of Newron and 
,poLeoN minced into his own individual cerebellum, 
suat would it be worth to him in a few years? Why, 
sat a plaster-image of his dead skull would be carried 
ont on the head of some Italian boy, vending it in 
pany with cats and mandarins, all wagging their 
vyls togeluer.—Zhomas Campbell. 


































AppeaRING IN Print.—At the Woman Suffrage 
onvention in Washington, Mrs. H. B. Sranron said, 
ith great force, that many of the ladies who profess 
ich horror at seeing their names in tbe papers go in- 
essantly to balls and public places, and are sadly dis- 
ppointed if they do not see their names in the news- 
papers the next day, ‘‘as wearing the most distinguished 
ostumes and waltzing with some imported count.” Is 
t, then, more discreditable to be reported as having 
aid or done a wise thing than as having worn a crim- 
on velvet with diamonds ?—JZarper’s Weekly. 


Broop AND THUNDER.—The chaplain at Newgate 
feclares that the Jack Shephard school of literature is 
fruitful source of crime. A soldier who had mur- 
ered his superior officer got his idea from the Police 
jazette. Yet, a censorship is sure to be a bureau of 
blunders. In 1852, Zumpr’s Latin Grammar and 
Dorctass JERROLD’s St. Giles and St. James were put 
nthe Index Purgatorius.—Lllustrated Times, London. 


PortLak Manners.—It is notoriously polite and 
neeful fora fat gentleman to squeeze himself, his 
ormanteau, and his wet umbrella into a space not 
argeenough for the latter between two ladies in a 
treet-car, and thereafter, in vain searches for his purse, 
his spectacles, and his handkerchief, to pound said 
wlies in the chest with his elbows every two or three 
ninutes. —Ledger. 


An Expgctation.—The Evening Mail quotes from 
pur last week’s editorial on Lay Preaching, and con- 


ludes its own sensible and practical suggestions as 
ollows: 


“We look forward to a time not far distant when all 
ur large public halls will become, on Sunday, houses 
if religious worship, where will officiate men from all 
rofessions and stations in life, and where the broad 
ospel of Christ will be preached to the help and com- 
ort of thousands who now lack the consolation and 
ue Joy of the faith, May the day come quickly.” 


Breap Upon THE WatErRs,—A few years ago, a gen- 
«man residing in the town of Friendship, this State, 
ecame interested in a poor boy and educated him. 
he boy went to Kansas, prospered, and last week re- 
umed for his aged parents. While at his old home, 
ehas learned that a son of his former benefactor has 
ecently had a hard struggle in life, and be has dis- 
tharged part of his debt of gratitude by placing him 
ft the same school where he himself was put, and pro- 
iding for his maintenance while there. 


8 TO BE Beavutirut.—The Hartford Courant, 
spe ng of beauty, says: ‘‘ The Sermon on the Mount 
a le Dest recipe for personal beauty, and the woman 
practices the golden rule for forty years is certain 
lor : 1andsomer than she who practices at the mirror 

_ yc, same period. But it does take time. A good 
Tesolution will make nobody handsome.” ’ 


fees Jos BriLtnes on THE Mosquiro.—There is one 
. — about the mosquito trade, and that is, the 
id always exceeds the demand, and yet the pro- 
oo ~~ not diminished. I can’t understand this no 
so osquitoes have consummate courage. I have 
an ek " Single mosquito to fight a man and his wife 
lit . and draw the first blood. They are cheerful 
¢ fellows, singing as they toil. 








THE MERRY HOUR. 
—>_—_. 


™ evos-Dextist.—We have a lady friend who has 
ate aoe by the name of Jack. He is a fiery little 
intimate me doors, and to strangers, but in-doors and to his 
‘el pages he is a model of docility and affection. 
special on 3 dog is very wise; and the cook is one of his 
Se pe But this functionary’s teeth were not nearly 
a fe eonfition as Jack's. In fact, she needed a new 
ete, that the watchful terrier must have seen it, 
d:y, ag te to keep a sharp look-out on her account. One 
Sache as accompanying his mistress home, she noticed 
“fie pig Great fuss over something on the sidewalk. 
im dese — ed with his discovery that she watched 
ueting hie nies the carriage. All the way home he kept 
ith terete and lossing up and catching something 
house, he re skill as he trotted along. Arriving at the 
O0k’s tage aa to the kitchen, and, looking into the 
shing ies. ink 5 and wagging his tail with aston- 
hat the — . e dropped his treasure at her feet. She says 
hint for a mo scarcely believe her eyes, and that she felt 
bought her a poe a she tound that the dog had 
tted exactly, of teeth, and, most singular to tell, they 
Ss a number of the Old and New had three or 
ith sees ae the pen of its editor, the Rev. E. E. HALE, 
de hass et ‘o a Western journal this neat greeting: 
born of the m tived and read the Old and New, the latest- 
espouse of Mgsonny We salute it in the language of the 
Wy; he Witches to the invocation of Macbeth: Ist 
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— The Hartford Courant tantalizes its readers with 
this atrocity: ‘‘ Have you heard of the man who got shot?” 
‘Got shot? No, how did he get shot?” “ He bought’em.” 


— It is said that a little girl in Philadelphia thought 
that the minister wanted an office because in praying he 
said so often: “‘GRANT, we beseech thes.’ 


— As we have complained of the quality of the in- 
formation about the ©cumenical Council given us by the 
cable, it becomes us to welcome the effort made by a con- 
temporary—the Catholie of Pittsburgh—to provide intelli- 
gence superior in point of what the newspapers call “ relia- 
bility.” The telegrams through this orthodox and trust- 
worthy channel are as fellow: 


1. Rome.—The Ecumenical Council held a secret session 
yesterday. The question under consideration was the exter- 
mination of the Chinese. 


2. FLORENCE.--A special despatch from a reliable source 
announces that the Pope died last night. He is suffering 
to-day from asevere cold, but will be able to preside as usual 
at the session of the Council. 


3. Rome —The Holy Father yesterday perpetrated a high 
handed outrage. By his orders soventycin Liberal Fathers 
were securely muzzled. The unfortunate prelates manifest 
great uneasiness, especially about meal-time. 


4, Lonpon.—A special despatch to the London Bul 
states, on the highest authority, that the Bishop of Squash- 
town made an able and telling speech to-day against the 
pretensions of the Jesuits. He was immediately dragged 
oa the Aula, and put on board a vessel bound for Hong- 

ong. 

5. RomME—Cardinal Verrifatto rose at an early hour this 
morning and seized a sharp steel instrument. The general 
belief is that he had intended to assassinate the Pope, al- 
though the friends of Infallibility pretend that he was oaly 
preparing to shave. 


6. Rome.—Sevenreen French and thirteen German Fathers 
have signed a vigorous though respectful protest against 
Italian soup. It is eviden' that they are determined to 
oppose the dogma of Papal Infallibility. 


7. Loxpon.—The special correspondent of the London 
Slasher and Smasher telegraphs from Rome that Cardinal 
Bugaboo will be sent to Pekin to confer with the Emperor 
of China on the orthodoxy of the Hottentots. 


8, Rome.—The Pope is older to-day than he was last week. 
This fict can no longer be concealed, and causes great anxi- 
ety amongst the Ultramontanes. 


9. Rome.—The American Bishops held a cauens yester- 
day. The principal subject discussed was dinner. ‘This 
bodes no good for the Jesuits. 


1, Rome.—A_ stormy scene took place to-day in Secret 
Session. A reliable gentleman states that the oldest dele- 
gate present called the ugliest to order for the unreasonable 
length of his nose, and was ably seconded by the fattest. 
The shortest, however, came to the support of the ugliest, 
but was severely censured by the slimmest. The meeting 
broke up in disorder. 

11. FLORENCE.—A telegram just received from Rome an- 
nounces that the Esquimaux Theologians will not support 
the Papal claims. The Holy Father is said to be very much 
chagrined. 





Scientific & Sanitary. 








CoRRELATION OF PHysi0AL AND VitTaL Forcrs.— 
The physical forces are those well-known under the name 
of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, attrac'ion, and chemi- 
cal affinities. They are called, sometimes, affections of mat- 
ter and modes of motion. Modern science has discovered, as 
a law of far-reaching consequences, that all force is practi- 
cally one, only that it manifests itself in different forms or 
modes. Thus these differently named energies by which 
motion orchange is kept upin matter are mutually con- 
vertible, and replace one another in endless succession. The 
total amount of force is always the same, and if it seems to 
disappear from one form it has only, in reality, suffered a 
transmutation into another form; nor does any fresh instal- 
ment of force appear which has not its genesis in some pre- 
vious force, either actual or laid up in reserve. Familiar 
illustrations are: (1.) A flying bullet which is arrested by 
striking arock. Its motion, representing the force which 
affects it, is suddenly, not lost, but turned into another kind 
of force called heat, and when this disappears it has only 
gone into surrounding substances to do its work in other 
ways. (2.) A stone lifted by some expenditure of force to 
height and restrained there, holds in itself a potential energy 
ready at any moment to take it back to the ground when re- 
leased. The relations between all the forces are determinate 
and can be measured with nicety—a given amount of one is 
the equivalent of a certain amount of any other, and we 
have the expression foot-pound for the measuring unit of the 
philosophers, 2. ¢., power to raise one pound one foot. It is 
found, for example, that the power sufficient to raise 772 
pounds one foot is equal to that which will raise one pound 
of water one degree Fahrenheit. Thus in the inorganie 
kingdom—lifeless matter—everything may be reduced to 
mathematical calculation; andin all affections of matter, 
neither is any loss of force, nor beginning or increment of 
force, allowed for. 

By a bold analogy the same law is carried overinto the 
organic kingdom—the kingdom of animal and vegetable 
life—and it is assumed that here also every phenomenon is to 
be explained by the action, interaction, and correlation of 
these same physical forces, and therefore may be reduced, 
mathematically, into the terms of a mere mecbanical prop- 
lem. Life in all its manifestations, even including the men- 
tal, is only the result of the complex action of heat, light, 
chemical affinities, ete. It is denied that theze is any such 
thing as a vital force, or anything of energy peculiar to any 
organism, vegetable or animal, which does not come from 
the physical forces in their complex action 

Prof. G. F. BARKER, of Yale College, recently delivered a 
lecture before the Amerwan Institute in which this doctrine 
was enunciated. We hold this gentleman in high personal 
regard, and have only praise forthe ability with which he 
handled an abstruse subject before a popular audience. It is 
only fair, also, to him to state that his views are sustained 
by many scientists whose names stand high before the world. 
Yet this fact only makes more extraordinary the illusive 
reasoning by which thistheory is maintained. In the elation 
of a new discovery, these men have been carried far beyond 
their scientific depth in the positivism of their conclusions. 
We are not here to argue from consequences, whether to say 
that if their doctrine were true their reasouings must be 
valueless, as being only the result of so much physical force 
which has happened to take this form of evolution in their 
brains, or whether to say that if this doctrine prevails then 
all moral obligation is blown to atoms. But from the scien- 
tific point of view, as a matter of induction, the theory is 
grossly wrong. It is only maintained speciously in argu- 
ment, and its deficencies covered up by theskillful handling 
of phrases and of illustrations. The old term vital force, by 
which is meant a power in the living organism which sub- 
ordinates molecules of matter and the physical forces to 
new forms and purposes in a higher grade of nature, is with 
much earnestness cast out asa myth. Vitality is only the 
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sum of phenomena which are produced by the physical 





forces, even upto mental-phenomena; and to coverup a 
great chasm in the argument and the proofs we have the 
new terms introduced, of germinal capacity, as by Dr. Car- 
PENTER, Or mysterwus machine or ** favoring conditions,” etc. 
Science can define well enough what are the effects of 
heat, of light, etc., and it never yet has shown that any 
amount of either of these is equivalent, when applied to the 
necessary atoms of matter, to produce a cell or an embryo or 
germ; either of these forms of existence must have its origin 
in other previous forms of like character, and thus the com- 
mon conclusion is that some peculiar kind of power is carried 
along from cell to cell and germ to germ which produccs 
effects foreign to the function of heat or chemical affinity, or 
any of the physical forces. But the new philosophy, in 
order tocarry outan analogy, arbitrarily asserts that the 
complex action of these forces, together with ‘‘ favoring con- 
ditions,” accounts for all the extraordinary history of start- 
ing from a germ, erecting a plant or animal, co-ordinating 
a great variety of organs, tissues, and functions, all in the 
interest of one life, even when that life is endowed with 
mental power, and at last, having carried it through a cycle, 
releasing it to decay. Not even can the simple organiccom- 
pounds which make up organic life be to any extent pro- 
duced without the living organism. Prof. BARKER, indeed, 
asserts with truth that some of these have been imitated 
lately, but it is a very bold leap of the imagination to cun- 
clude that chemistry will yet be making up gastric juice to 
order; as well may one have assurance to believe that labora- 
tories willone of these days be making up men. On the 
other side, he asserts that chemical affinities act in precisely 
the same way, without interference of any superior force, 
within a body as without. Physiology contradicts it. The 
medical practitioner finds this added to the intricacy of his 
determinations, that chemical exchanges obey new laws 
when substances are administered toa patient. The stom- 
ach is not a testtube. 

The new theory is a begging of the question, a pure 
assumption at the best, and contradicted by our present 
knowledge at that. And for the simple reason, already 
noted, that, after the most persistent labors, in which in- 
genuity has exhausted itself, there is not a shred of proof 
that any one of the physical forces or ail of them together 
can originate a cellor germ. The physical forces are indeed 
necessary to the history of alife. ‘* Without sun-heat no 
life’ might be asserted very safely; but sun-heat does not 
explain all, and avery important series of phenomena are 
left out of account entirely in this induction which is there- 
fore inadequate, and would appear so at once but for the 
ambiguity in which these philosophers take refuge when 
they say ‘germinal capacity,’ ‘‘ mysterious machine,” and 
‘‘complex result,” ‘directive agency.” The locomotive, 
they say, goes by virtue of heat; to be sure it does, but why 
does it go from New York to Buffalo, why does it blow a 
whistlo at the crossings, or ring a bell at starting, each one 
of which phenomena can singly be explained and measured 
in terms of physical force? A French horn produces sound 
by virtue of certain physical force motions and vibrations. 
Each sound may be explained and measured in fractions of a 
foot-pound; but why does it play ‘“‘Home Sweet Home?” 
So of the vegetable or animal: there is a growth of members 
and organs which all work together in each individual, har- 
moniously, yet with great complexity, to secure the ends of 
its life. Evenif heat and its correlatives could be shown 
to produce, from the inorganic material, each separate part 
or tissue, there would still remain to be accounted for that 
power or energy which co-ordinates these parts. But they 
neither account for the parts nor for the whole on any valid 
induction; they cannot be shown to be anything more than 
essential terms in the problem, with several unkown quan- 
tities of force, x, y, z, still to be resolved, whether we call 
them ‘vital force,” or ‘‘ germinal capacity,” or “directive 
agency.” Certain effects are produced which are not yet 
accounted forin the name of physical force by any proper 
scientific demonstration, and thisa long way this side of 
mental activity—even at the primordial stage of life, the 
cell. 

Such men as Prof. BARKER and TYNDAKL stop short when 
they reach mental phenomena, from the consequences to 
which the theory urges them. Supposing that their science 
has carried them safely thus far, they here recognize a chasin 
before which they stand in awe, and, with a reverence which 
no one may question, leave the rest to the inscrutable wis- 
dom of the Maker, as “‘ unthinkable.” But they had already 
leaped several chasms before reaching that abyss. Unfortu- 
nately the mass of those who listen with so much interest 
to their popular addresses will hardly be so safe from mon- 
strous conclusions as to physical science and from disastrous 
conclusions in psychology and religion. 

It would be unfortunate if the impression should be given 
that this doctrine enters largely into the teachings of Yale 
University, and its most excellent Scientific School. There 
is noreason to suppose that it does, and we are fully per- 
suaded to the contrary. 


Fiotitious ALArMS.—In the anxiety to protect the 
public health by good advice, not unfrequently a useless ery 
is raised, founded on misapprehension, and sometimes on 
pecuniary motives. We remember some years ago seeing 
in a scientific paper a grave condemnation of bread because 
it contains carbonic acid a poison, and an explanation of the 
healthfulness of toast on the ground that in this the deleteri- 
ous gas is driven off. The absurdity is manifest when we re- 
member how freely ‘‘ soda water”’ is taken which is simply 
water surcharged with carbonic acid. This gas is only dead- 
ly when taken pure into the lungs. A German experimenter, 
M. V. EssLin@G, recently announced that milk within fitteen 
to twenty-four hours would develop on its surface a fungoid 
growth, termed vibrios, to be detected only by the micros- 
cope, and this even before souring or any other manifesta- 
tion of putrefaction. On this ground he accounted for the 
frequent illness of children, and warned parents to use only 
the freshest. Further investigations show that the alarm is 
needless, and that the Professor must have judged from some 
specimen of milk adulterated with water of a bad quality 
containing the germs of the vibrios which he saw. Much 
virtuous indignation was recently raised over the audacity 
of some enterprising candy venders who favored a great 
crowd of good people by selling French candies for thirty 
cents a pound which could not be bought elsewhere 
for less than one dollar. It was said that they were 
made of terra alba and all manner of frightful abomi- 
nations. We took pains to test the matter and found no 
terra alba, nor anything but sugar and its flavorings. The 
facts are that such candies can be and have been long made 
profitably without adulteration, for the lesser price; that 
adulteration with earths is neither practicable nor cheap; 
and that the indignation was the cry of those whose craft 
was in danger, while their exorbitant profits were exposed 
by men who were content with a fair return for their money. 
The Board of Health was loudly called upon to interpose its 





authority, but very wisely refrained. 
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Agricultural. 











FISH CULTURE. 


In our last paper on this subject we mentioned a few of 
the conditions necessary for breeding trout, which fish are 
among the most difficult to raise, and at the same time are 
the most remunerative when successfully treated. Other 
kinds of our native fish are far more easily cultivated. 
Among them are the black bass, the pickerel, and the perch, 
whose natural places of abode are lakes, ponds, or rivers. 
It is comparatively rare that a pond, natural or artificial, lies 
wholly within the boundaries of a single farm; this, how- 
ever, should prove no obstacle, but rather a favorable circum- 
stance. A elub can easily be formed, and the small expense 
necessary can be shared among several landowners. We 
know several ponds now almost given over to the bullheads 
and eels which might furnish a whole township with excel 
lent fish, and leave a large surplus for the neighboring mar 
kets. In the case of such ponds there is noquestion as to the 
rights of the neighboring landowners to do what they like 
with the water; andeven where the right of flowage has 
been sold or leased the land holds the tish, as has been de- 
cided at Bolton pond at the head-waters of Willimantic 
River. When tke pond is ready-made litile remains to be 
done but to stock it. The outlet should be protected by a 
screen, sloping sharply outward, so that floating wood, 
leaves, etc., will be pressed upward by the current, thus 
keeping the part of the grating which is under water clcar of 
obstructions. It will not, however, kcep itself wholly open, 
but must from time to time becleaned. The slats of the 
grating must be as close togetheras possible, so as to prevent 
the young fry from escaping, and at the same time permit a 
sufficiently free passage for the water. The stock may be 
introduced either by importation or by hatching out the 
spawn. The former method is perhaps the best and surest, 
though it is the more expensive of the two. Mr. CLIFT, the 
owner of the Poquonnoc fish-ponds near Mystic, Conn., 
transported fifty black bass from Croton falls, N. Y., to 
New London, Conn., in forty gallons of water, using tifty 
pounds of ice. Keep the water cooi with ice, let its surface 
be exposed to the air, and there will be littledanger of losing 
fish in a day’s journey. The water should, however, be 
changed once in three or four hours. When you reach your 
destination all that you have to do is to dump your fish into 
their future home,acd they will take care of themselves. 
When spawn is to be procured and hatched (in a manner to 
be described hereafter) the young fry must be guazded until 
they are too old to be swallowed by an ordinary enemy. 

The above remarks apply in their essentials to perch and 
pickerel, but the genuine black bass is the best fish of the 
three, and it must be borne in mind that the Oswego bass is 
an inferior fish. The genuino article has a bright-red spot 
in each eye, which his Oswego brother lacks. After the 
pond is stocked it should not be fished for five years, at the 
end of which time it ought to pay as much per acre as any 
other part of the farm. ‘ 

One source of income from a fish farm we have not men- 
tioned. We refer to amateur sportsmen who are generally 
glad to pay liberally for a days’ fishing, and perhaps buy 
their fish at night into the bargain. 


TREATMENT OF HORSES IN WINTER. 


Who has not noticed the frequency of sore mouths, 
or of an excessive discharge of saliva in horses during cold 
weather? Thisis caused in many cases by putting frosty 
bits in their mouths. A piece of metal which is actualiy 
frozen will take off the skin of the human tongue instantly, 
and certainly repeated applications of a frosted bit may well 
produce soreness at least on the somewhat tougher tongue 
of ahorse. The bit should be warmed for a moment or two 
in the hand or otherwise before placing it in the horse’s 
mouth, or else it should be covered with canvas, leather, or 
rubber during the winter season. Whena horse has been 
traveling in the snow, and balls have formed in his shoes, 
they should be removed before the animal is placed in his 
stall. This may be done by gently knocking on the side of 
the shoe. Ifthe bottom of the shoe is struck the nails are 
driven farther in and the clinch raised, which makes trou- 
ble. A correspondent of the Western Stock Journal says if 
the hoofs and fetlocks of a horse are well cleaned and then 
rubbed with soit soap previous to taking him out in snowy 
weather, it will prevent the formation of balls of snow. 
Snow left in the fetlocks is a frequent cause of scratches, 
and if the tail is left over night clogged with snow and ice 
stiffness in the hind legs is sure to appear before long. Ice 
may be removed from the mane and tail by beating them 
with a stick, taking care not to startle the horse. The icicles 
which form around a horse’s nose and mouth are often ae 
source of great annoyance to him. ‘hese may be prevented 
in a measure by cutting off the long hair about the muzzle. 

All these remarks about cold and frost and snow seem 
rather superfluous so far as this season is concerned in this 
section of the country, but they will do for the next winter 
oll the same. 


FEBRUARY WORK. 


Even in the most northern parts of the United States 
February brings forewarnings of spring, and itis the last of 
the winter months in which the farmer can count upon 
being driven within doors by severe cold. Now is the time 
to mature plans for the summer campaign, and while ar- 
ranging them mentally the hands may be usefully employed 
in that convenient workshop which we briefly described the 
other day. We know acarpenter who when he is working 
by the day, out of his shop, always stops working when any 
of the family speak to him, and is perfectly willing to talk 
as long as he can find anybody to talk with; but we have 
noticed that in his own shop he can talk equally well with- 
out stopping his plane or saw. So there is any quantity of 
manual Jabor which can be performed while at the same 
time the mind is active on questions of farm or domestic 
economy. Besides the workshop, there are the hired men to 
be engaged for the coming season. By looking out early 
superior hands may be secured. The maple-sugar season 
will soon open—in fact, it has already opened in some sec- 
tions of the country ; and if you have a sugar-bush it is high 
time to be getting everything in readiness. Much work 
may be done in the wood lot besides getting out next win- 
ter’s firewood. Fencing materials may be prepared, and all 
the light and heavy poles for farm or garden use should be 
made ready. Ifthe cattle have been kept for some time on 
unchanged diet give them a little variety, and throw a clod 
or two of fresh earth where they can get at it; they love to 
rub their noses in unfrozen earth, and it does them good. 
Hens will soon begin to lay freely if they are kept in warm 
quarters and well fed. 

— Nams, whose points have been dipped in grease, 
can be driven easily into hard wood, which would otherwise 
bend or break them, 
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FROM BOSTON. 
—_>——_- 

The newspapers to the contrary, Bos- 
ton is not wholly absorbed in the PEABODY 
obsequies, True, we have sent our great 
men and little men by boat and rail to 
Portland, and have —_ all that was — 
sible, and perhaps all that was proper, 
honor =. cane of the deceased ; but 
while there has been much impressiveness 
to the ceremonies, there has been much 
that was incongruous, such as dances, din- 
ners, and hilarity. Of course, to those who 
do “ mourning to order,” personal grief is 
impossible, and, to such, prolonged grief 
is almost out of the question. With due 
respect to all parties concerned, and especi- 
ally to the memory of Mr. PEAsopy, there 
will be a feeling of genuine relief when 
the obsequies, which have weighed like an 
incubus upon us, are over, when we can 
feel that he has been most satisfactorily 
buried! King CHarues begged pardon for 
being “an unconscionable time” in dying ; 
the royal adjective is certainly applicable 
to Mr. PEasopy’s burial. 


A FEW PERSONAL TRAITS. 


So much has been written of Mr. PEA- 
BODY, that it is not well to add; but Iam 
knowing to some personal traits of which 
little or nothing has been said. At the 
house, where he made his home in this city, 
he was a simple-hearted, unobtrusive, thor- 
oughly sincere man, accustomed to his own 
methods, but mindful of the habits of 
others. He was often playful in disposi- 
tion, but usually sober and earnest. He 
came to this country with a definite pur- 
pose, and from this he allowed nothing to 
draw him; he was systematic to an extreme, 
in great and in small things, and perhaps 
to this was mainly attributed the fact that 
he gave no attention to applications for 
aid. He never read, never even opened 
letters which he supposed to contain re- 
quests, and large numbers of these epis- 
tles from almost every nation, and certainly 
from all classes in society, he left at the 
house before mentioned. His plan, as he 
expressed it to a friend, was “ not to relieve, 
but to prevent pauperism,” and to this plan 
he rigidly adhered. His day’s work did 
not begin in earnest until an hour which 
with most people would be thought bed- 
time, and from ten in the evening till one 
or two o’clock in the morning, he wrote 
his letters, read, and attended to details of 
business. This habit he acquired long 
years ago in London, and it came to be a 
second nature. During his latest visits to 
Boston, he was very feeble and tremulous, 
especially in the morning, but toward 
night his nerves were more quiet, his step 
firmer, his faculties keener. A young lady 
tor whom he had a strong friendship found 
him when she came home one evening at a 
late hour, far past midnight, carefully 
filling out a “mental photograph” which 
she had requested him to do some time 
previous, and were it proper to publish it, 
it would give a true picture of Mr. Pra- 
Bopy’s inner life. He sometimes spoke 
quickly, impulsively, for he was accus- 


tomed to be waited upon; he sharply re- | 


proved a colored servant one day, as he 
was leaving for the cars, for, as he sup- 
posed, misplacing a coat; in a few minutes 
the carriage returned, and Mr.Prasopy 
asked for the servant that he might apolo- 
gize to him for speaking roughly to him; 
and after he reached Salem, he wrote a 
letter to the lady of the house, asking if 
the servant was satisfied, and if he had 
made himself understood as confessing a 
wrong done to another, This little in- 
cident gives a better insight to Mr. Pra- 
Bopy’s real nobility of character than a 
gift of a thousand pounds. It never ap- 
peared that his religious feelings were 
deep or marked ; he believed in strict in- 
tegrity in all the duties of life, perhaps 
“merely this and nothing more.” At his 
last visit to this city, however, he did 
speak of the future life, that he had desired 
to live two or three years longer that he 
might carry into full execution the plans 
he had ,begun, but said that he was per- 
fectly resigned to the will of God. It is 
not known to me that he expressed him- 
self stronger than this, but it is not for 
us to judge of the inner workings of any 
man’s heart. It perhaps may not be known 
to your readers that he, when last worship- 
ping at the church in Georgetown—built 
through his generosity—he asked leave to 
commune with the church, and it was 
granted. 

I give these little memoranda simply be- 
cause they index phases in Mr. Pranopy’s 
character to which little or no reference 
has been made in the papers. 


RELIGIOUS. 


There is always religious news in our 
city and vicinity, and I might as well say, 
imprimis, that Boston is New England, the 
same as Paris is France. I am not aware 
that in any other city is religion lectured 
upon or about! It is usage to preach re- 
ligion, and should be usage to practice it, 
but to make it the theme of the platform- 
lecture is one of our “notions.” At Horti- 
cultural Hall, the Free-Religionists have an 
able. course, the whole drift of which is 
toward rank materialism or physical natu- 
Talism, as, for instance, last Sunday, when 
the Rev. Jou Weiss fired his guns at the 
argument from design, but whether PaLEy 
was demelished doth not yet appear. The 
Hall is well filled, and the religion of the 
intellect is well represented. Per contra, 
we have a course of free lectures, not only 
in defense of fundamental doctrines, but in 
bold aggression upon the whole natural- 
tefie aPhool Viewed as q contest of brains, 


Ni 


it is interesting; as a contest of principle, 
of truth, and error, it is impressive. Pres. 
Harris, of Bowdoin College, opened well 
with a statement of the Christian idea of 
progress as opposed to the naturalistic, and 
Prof. Herrick, of Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, followed with an argument against 
Positivism, in which he examined the the- 
ories of ComTE, SPENCER, HUXLEY, and 
others. These lectures are crowded, and 
the intellect, and let us hope the soul, of 
is Boston being stimulated and strength- 
ened. Prof. Fisnen, of Yale College, is the 
next lecturer in the evangelical course; sub- 
ject—Ritualism. , 

The pulpit, however, does not yield to 
the platform. Mr. Murray, of Park street, 
has resumed his Music Hall sermons, and 
the great room is crowded to excess on 
Sabbath evenings, while hundreds fail to 
find entrance. ‘‘ We neversaw it in this 
wise before.’ The whole thing strikes 
me as good, morally, religiously, sstheti- 
cally, musically, and intellectually, each of 
these distinctively, and all in the aggre- 
gate. Here is congregational singing ! A 
choir of several hundred ; the “ big organ, 
our big organ, the grand tuning-fork of all 
creation, which is so good as to make us 
silly sometimes in our own vanity, and the 
vast congregation! Mr. MURRAY 1s earn- 
est, often eloquent, thoroughly sincere, 
fearless, and seldom fails to carry his hear- 
ers with him. You know there are some 
persons who are not content unless each 
sermon contains a whole system of theol- 
ogy, who want the preacher to box the 
whole doctrinal compass in his half-hour; 
these persons were afraid after hearing 
Mr. Mcrray’s first Music Hall sermon, that 
he was not “sound” (aword not always 
easy to define, and may sometimes be an 
equivalent for vox et preterea nihil), for he 
preached only of the “ Love of God.! But 
the preacher knew his business and knew 
his hearers, and I believe it is now unl- 
versally acknowledged that he is doing a 
great and good work in these sermons. 

Prof. Park once told me that he never 
attempted to set forth two doctrines in one 
discourse, for instance, “election” and 
“free will.” He let each stand on its 
own merits; he confined himself to one line 
of argument, and if possible completed it. 
If a man can aim well, he had better fire a 
bullet than scattering shot. 

Mr. Dr Wirt, at the Central Church, is 
quietly and efficiently doing his work ; the 
same with Mr. Wricut, of Berkerley 
street, while two of the Congregational 
churches are looking for pastors— the 
Rev. Dr. Krrx’s and the Rey. Dr. ADAms’s 
—each important. 

The Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, of 
the Church of the Desciples, has received 
@ unanimous call to the Unitarian Church 
in Harvard Square, Cambridge, but his ac- 
ceptance is doubtful. He is one of the 
strong supporters of the University anda 
man of undoubted ability, but he is so 
identified with his own church, that it will 
be difficult for him to leave. Dr. CLARKE's 
ability, too, is not always consistent in its 
workings, asin his article on The Per- 
fection of Jesus,in No.1 of Old and New, 
in which was presented the singular phe- 
nomenon of two contradictory theories 
existing at the same time in the same 
brain ! 

LITERARY. 

It is seldom that the literary fields of 
Boston and Cambridge are bare of objec- 
tion, and as I write, there are some de- 
tails that, probably, will be fresh. Mr. 
Mucurray’s Music Hall Sermons will be 
gathered in one volume, and be issued 
simultaneously with the delivery of the 
last discourse (in March), RatpH Wa.upo 
Emerson's new book, Society and Solitude, 
to be published this month, is chiefly new 
matter. Among the subjects, I have noticed 
in the proofs, ‘ Covrage,” “ Success,” “ Elo- 
quence,” “ Art,” ‘* Domestic Clubs,” “ Farm- 
ing,” “ Old Age,” ‘* Books,” etc., etc. This 
is the first volume in prose from .-Mr. Em- 
ERSON’s pen since the publication of his 
Conduct of Life, in 1860. Among My Books, 
by JAMEs RussELL LOWELL, has been 
promised so many times that there is 
satisfaction in saying that it will be pub- 
lished this month. It will be a book of 
essays, including his elegant papers on 
SHAKESPEARE, DRYDEN, and RovussEav. 

Running through several numbers of the 
Monthly Religious Magazine (Unitarian— 
right wing), has been a series of articles by 
the Rev. Wint1AM MountrForp, on Miracles, 
Past and Present ; these have*been able, 
fresh, and interesting, and will appear in 
book-form in March. Mr. M. has given 
considerable space to a careful examination 
of modern “spiritual” phenomena, and 
having read his views, I can say that his 
book will be a good contribution to our 
religious literature. 

Miss Puetrs, of Gates Ajar celebrity, 
has a new story in press—Hedged Jn. 
The trials of “fallen women” and their 
possible restoration to honor and useful- 
ness; a delicate subject, certainly, for a 
young lady to write upon, but it is said 
that Miss PHEtrs has accomplished her 
work with delicacy and yet with power. 
aa book will be a little larger than Gates 

jar. 

These are emphatically our own authors; 
but your poet, and the country’s poet, Mr. 
Bryant, has completed his translation of 
the Iliad of Homer, and the first volume, 
containing twelve books, will be issued 
this month, and the second and conclu- 
ding volume will appear in May. These 
will be issued in the sumptuous style of 
LONGFELLOW’S Dante, elegant and costly, 
but (privately) there will be cheap edi- 





tions of each, 80 that those whose purses 


are short can still gratify their literary 
taste. To my view, it has been a real 
wrong that the great public have been 
kept so long from LonGrELLow’s Dante 
by reason of its great expense. Let there 
be no monopoly of brain-work or intellect- 
ual enjoyment! Let the wealthy have their 
magnificent editions with huge leaves 
originally and eternally “uncut,” but let 
them not have the wicked pride that they 
have something which poorer people can- 
not have; this is literary snobbery whose 
“offence is rank and smells to Heaven.” 
All the books above mentioned are from 
the press of Fre.ps, Oscoop & Co. 
This is only skirting the field, but the 
rest must be reserved for another week. 
Yours truly, 
QUIS. 


WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


HOME. 


From Wednesday, Feb. 2, to Tuesday, Feb. 8. 
CONGRESS. 

Senate.—The Currency Bill was at last 
disposed of on Wednesday of last week. On 
Tuesday Mr. Morton’s amendment had been re- 
jected; but next day the amendments of the 
Committee of the Whole were adopted, Mr. 
MoRTON, as a compromise, allowing a change in 
his amendment, fixing the amount of currevey 
to be withdrawn from states having an excess at 
$20,000,000 instead of $13,000,000. The bill was 
passed by a vote of 39 to 23. There has been 
little other legislation of a financial character. 
Mr. SHERMAN last week reported the bill for 
funding the national debt, extending banking 
privileges and establishing specie payments. The 
joint resolution in regard to supplying the naval 
deficiencies has been considered at length, and 
an amendment, offered by Mr. MorriL1, of Ver- 
mont, adopted, which provides that no higher 
wages be paid government employes than are 
paid by private citizens in the respective locali- 
ties—the vote standing 29 to 22. On Friday a 
bill was passed authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to withhold moneys due to statgg in de- 
fault of the payment of interest on bonds held in 
trust by the Government. <A long discussion was 
had, the same day, in reference to the abolition 
of the franking privilege on a motion to take the 
House bill from the table, which was lost by a 
vote of 22 to 34. 


—Several commercial measures have been 
under consideration. On Wednesday the Rail- 
way bills granting public lands fora road from 
Maine to Oregon, and extending the time for the 
completion of the Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 
way, were taken up, and, after some discussion, 
laid over. On Monday a bill was introduced to 
incorporate a company to construct a railway 
tunnel from New York city to the New Jersey 
shore Opposite. Several important bills were re- 
ported in regard to steamship and raiiway lines, 
and one chartering the American aud Asiatic 
Telegraph Company, and to provide for detailing 
government vessels to aid the enterprise. Bills 
and resolutions have also been introduced provid- 
ing for the relief of sick and disabled seamen; 
for establishing a National Police force, in view 
of the state of affairs in portions of the South; 
and for another constitutional amendment grant- 
ing female suffraze. Desultory and inconclusive 
debates have occurred at intervals upon Mr. 
Howe's neutrality bill, with especial reference to 
Cuba, and upon tne Census Bill. 


Hovsre. —The bill for the admission of 
Mississippi, which is exactly similar to the one 
under which Virginia was admitted, has been 
passed. A substitute previously offered for the 
admission of the state unconditionally, having 
been rejected by a vote of 85 to 98. Among the 
resolutions adopted was one of inquiry as to the 
propriety of granting to all citizens the privileges 
of banking on all government bonds. Bills and 
resolutions have been introduced for the recogni- 
tion of the Cubans as belligerents; to aid steam- 
ship construction by allowing drawback duties 
on materials used; modifying the present law in 
tha posage of both newspapers and letters; for a 
metrical system of coinage; for a uniform railway 
gauge; to discontinue the Freedmen's Bureau; 
and to make the compensation of females in the 
government employ equal to that received by 
males in like positions. Last week an elaborate 
bill providing for the execution of every and all 
the laws in Utah Territory was reported and 
recommended. A resolution has been adopted 
authorizing the Committee on Military Affairs to 
investigate the reported sale of appointments to 
the Navaland Military Academies by members 
of Congress. 


—Considerable attention has been given to 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the resolution in reference to Ameri- 
can citizens imprisoned abroad for political reas- 
ons, which were debated at length on Wednes- 
day and again on Thuasday, but without definite 
action. A large part of Thursday's session was 
taken up with a discussion of the bill to supply 
the naval deficiencies, amounting to $3,000,000, 
the result of which was the adoption of anamend- 
ment reducing the appropriations to $1,500,000, 
and the passage of the billasamended. The Tax 
bill was made the special order for March 1, to 
be taken up after the Tariff bill. 


Feb. 5th, 1870. 














NATIONAL MATTERS. 


—The subject of the purchase and annex- 
ation of San Domingo and St. Thomas was con 
sidered at great length in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee last weck, but no vote was 
| taken. It is stated that the sentiment of the 
j members appears to be very diverse on these 
| Measures for the acquisition of new territory, 


~The Secretary of State on the 4th inst, 








received from Minister BURLINGAME the official 
copy of the recently ratified treaty with China. 
A proclamation by the President has been issued, 
publishing the additional articles to the treaty 
with China, signed by Mr. Sewagrp, Mr. Bor- 
LINGAME, CHIH-KANG, and SuN Cu14-Kv. 


—The statement of the public debt shows 
a net decrease of $3,933,664.39 during the month 
of January. The coin balance is $101,600,730, 
including coin certificates amounting to $50,- 
000,000. The currency balance is $8,690,807. 
The purchased bonds and interest amount to 
$97,082,384. 


POLITICAL. 


—A Convention of colored men will meet 
at Frankfort, Ky., on the 23d inst. 


—The Woman’s Suffrage State Convention, 
of California, met on the 26th ult. in San Fran- 
cisco. 


—At a caucus of the Radical members of 
the Missouri-Legislature, it was agreed to submit 
to the people an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution enfranchising all deprived of the privilege, 
irrespective of race or color. 


—The ‘‘ Labor Reform” members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature have determined to 
confine their labors to labor-reform measures and 
to have nothing to do with woman-suffrage and 
‘< other doubtful measures.”’ 


—The Kansas House has adopted a joint 
resolution, by 66 to 9, asking Congress to submit 
Mr. JuLiAn’s Sixteenth Amendment to the Leg- 
islatures of the various States for ratification. 


IN GENERAL. 


—The thermometer reached 244° below 
zero on the 4th inst., at Bangor, Me., and 12° be- 
low at Lewiston. 


— The branch mint ate Carson, Nevada, 
began operations on the 4th inst., coining silver 
dollars. 


—A letter from Camp Supply, Indinn Ter- 
ritory, of Jan. 23, says that hostilities are again 
threatened by Indians in that region, and much 
apprehension of trouble exists among the white 
settlers. 


—The revelations of smuggling through 
the mails at Chicago continue. Packages have 
been seized addressed to a Freeport, Ill., milliner, 
who acknowledges smuggling tothe amount of 
$500 in valuable furs and laces, in packages like 
ordinary newspaper packages. A gross of hymn 
books addressed to BrigAaM Youn, Salt Lake, 
has also been seized. 


—Efforts are put forth in St. Louis, Mo., 
to close the theatres there on Sunday night. 


—The order of exercises for the funeral 
of the late Mr. PEAnopy, at Peabody, on Tues- 
day, was exceedingly simple. There were sacred 
music by a select choir, reading of the Scriptures 
by the Rev. Mr. Marsa, address by Hon. RobERT 
C. WINTHROP, and a prayer by the Rev. Professor 
BARBOUR. 


NEW YORK. 

Strate Leeistature.—In the Senate there 
have been few measures of public interest. The 
most noteworthy of the bills introduced were to 
authorize the consiruction of a railroad in Broad- 
way, New York; to grant land inthe city of New 
York to found an asylum under the direction of 
Sisters of Charity; and to aid the Boys’ aad Girls’ 
Lodgin: House of the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York.—In the Assembly bills have been in- 
troduced to reorganize the local government of 
New York city; to repeal the act chartering the 
New York Hansom Cab Company; to abolish 
corporal punishment in the State prisons; and to 
regulate the conduct of convicts. The Canal 
Board, in response to a resolution, has sent in a 
report showing that it will require $2,910,220 to 
complete the Erie, Oswego, and Champlain 
Canals, and that they should be completed in 
three years. 


— The State Medical Society met in Alba- 
ny last week and appointed delegates to the 
National Convention to revise the United States 
Pharmacopeia. 


— The Members of the New York Acade- 
wy of Medicine have been discussing the new 
disease known as “‘ Relapsing Fever.” They ad- 
vise that each case as it appears pe quarantined 
immediately. 


— Prince Arracr left this city on the 5th 
instant for Boston with the pnrpose of attending 
the obsequies of the late Grorce PEaBopy, and 
then returning to Canada. 


— A firm of female brokers opened an 
office on Broad street last week, and on the 5th 
instant they received a warm reception from the 
operators of that locality. 


OBITUARY. 


—Perer T. Wasusurn, Governor of Ver- 
mont, died on Monday. He was a lawyer, and 
had been in both branches of the Legislature, 
and filled for several years the office of reporter 
to the Supreme Court of the State. From 1861 
to 1866 he was the Adjutant and Inspector Gen- 
eral of the State. In June last he was nominated 
by the Republicans for the Governorship, and on 
the 7th of September—his fifty-fifth birthday— 
was elected by a large majority. 


—The Hon. Truman H. Hoac, Democratic 
Representative in Congress from Ohio, died of 
pneumonia, in Washington, on Saturday even- 
ing. 

—Horace Brxvey, Jr., President of the 
Union League Club of Philadelphia, and long 
known as one of the most public-spirited citizens 
of that city, and as uu eminent lawyer, died on 
Saturday, He was the son of Horace Bryyry 
the elder, who was a0 many years the head of the 


Philadelphia bar, and, in General y 
time, a leading Whig and anti-slayorn 
in Congress. The father still lives 
first year. 


—GzrorcE M. Wuarroy, a distin: 
Philadelphia lawyer, died on Sunday even; 
y 


» 1D his», 


FOREIGN. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


—The purveyor of cable news has en 
himself during the past week chiefly to . 
from the London papers and to the a 
telegraph companies. The fomer are of y 
portance. As tothe telegraph lines, se. 
to the provisions of the act of Parliame, 
powering the Government to take Poste 
the telegraph lines of the Kingdom, the 7, 
Department on Tuesday paid £796.09... 
for the cable connecting England with Cen 
by way of the Island of Nordency, Qp Sx i 
we were informed (by the telegraph agen, 
extraordinary scenes were occurring at 1},, 
graph offices throughout England. The gi 
faction, he said, was universal, and th, 
plaints of delay and error have been greatly 
tiplied since the new arrangement wa; 
effect. In London particularly crowds of 
surrounded the offices, and there was the v 
confusion. On Monday came the Very unigy 
tive intelligence from Valentia that “the, 
total interruption on the Irish telegraph | 
Communication eastward is entirely cut d 
Monday, however, gave one inveresting by 
news, that the Indo-European Telegraph ( 
pany have just completed their line from [pj 
direct to India. This line is composed of 
wire and cables, and runs via Berlin, Wy 
Odessa, Teheran, Persia, through the Px 
Gulf, and Indian Ocean to Bombay, \yj 
Calcutta, ete. Messages will be taken fog 
stations in the United States after the 1sjjs 
at the go!d rates of from $8 to $10 per ten yg 
according to the destination in India, 


— On Wednesday it was telegraphed ; 
a letter had been received in London from (yy 
CocHRANE, of the Royal Navy, commaniiz:) 
Petrel, stationed on the African coast, hy; 
ports that Dr. Davip LIVINGSTONE, the cele 
ed African traveler, had been burned asarz 
by a chief in the interior. 


FRANCE. 


— Rocuerort has continued to keep 
self the centre of sedition with such succes 4 
as we write (Tuesday night) the condition of ly 
seems most critical. Throughout the wee 
outlook has been ominous. On Wednesday 
proposition of M. GREvVy that the Presider 
the Chambers have the right to demand an a 
foree when, necessary to ensure the freed 
their deliberations, was defeated in the ( 
Legislati~. MM. JoLes Favre and Emus 
ARAGO made speeches, in which they recalled 
fact that a similar demand was made int 
Chambers ten days before the coup d'etat of 
but was then rejected. After an exciting de 
the proposal of M. GRevy was defeated by a 
of 217 against 43. On Saturday night tue ta 
expired during which RocHEEORT migit ti 
appealed from his sentence to fine and imprs 
ment. No appeal having been taken, tues 
tence became final, and the defendant wasn 
tied to surrender himself to the authorities. | 
Monday morning the Marseillaise coutaitil 
characteristic article over the signature ol 


he would not surrender himself, and that if! 
Ministers wanted him they must come snili 
him; and furthermore, that they must cout} 
pared to use force. In the Corps Legislstit 


question the Ministers concerning the Rockit 
affair. M. OLLIVIER replied that be 
not await the result of an interpellatior, 
would do his duty. M. CReMreUx rejoined 
it was precisely as to what the ministers 
sidered their duty that he sought to inquir,® 
the Chambers would decide that this shouli 
answered at once. He then proceeded to # 
a strong appeal against the contemplated ™ 
of M. RocHerort, as a wrong to his co 
uents. M. OLLIVIER made a speech in repli,® 
after an agitated discussion, the Chamber"! 
vote of 129 to 45, adhered to the view of MU 
LIVIER. It was expected that RocuHero:” 
was in his seat during the debate, woull® 
rested on leaving the House, but at the tem 
tion of the sitting, he was suffered to proc’ 
his office, and he was not taken until he le" 
turned to his residence at Belleville, inthe 2" 
eastern part of Paris. In a short time thes™ 
were filled with shouting people, and barrie 
commenced. A detachment of Imperial 
arrived at about 11 o'clock at night, a 
half-past 11 additional detachments arrise™ 
the troops in the garrisons in the vii! 
Paris received orders to hold themselvesit! 
ness to march at a moment's notice. A dé" 
dated at 7 o'clock on Tussday mornitg—"' 
test which has a 1ved at the time ou! 
close to go to the press—states that the toe 
at Belleville lasted all night, and extendei™” 
ward to La Villette, the extreme north 
arondissement within the fortifications of 
but it adds that the troops had not resa® 
the use of firearms, and that the police pei 
many arrests, while, beyond the exciten®”, 
urally incident to such an occasion, the ™ 
Paris was tranquil. 


—The new arrangement for 2 posts? 
vice between France and the United Si’ 
cently announced by the French Gover 
applies solely to prepaid letters, and nt = 
unpaid as has been published. The *%® 
carrying these mails will call at au Engl? 
both ways, 





It is reported that Loren Awaroiel® 





RocHEFortT himself, in which he declared 


\y 
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